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BOSTON 


ORGAN DEDICATION AT SALEM 


An interesting service was held at the 
First Universalist Church of Salem, 
Mass., on Sunday, Oct. 30, 1932. A part 
of a bequest to the church from W. H. 
Glover was used during the summer for 
redecorating the auditorium and rebuild- 
ing and modernizing the organ, which had 
originally been placed in the church in the 
late eighties. Asa tribute to Mr. and Mrs. 
Glover, whose bequest made this possible, 
the renovated organ was dedicated as the 
Glover Memorial Organ. 

The morning service was preceded by an 
organ recital by William W. Reed, or- 
ganist, and music by the choir, consisting 
of Mrs. Marie.M. Kelliher soprano, Mrs. 
Bessie Jackson Fales contralto, Mr. Carl 
M. Beal tenor, and Mr. Arthur K. Bayley 
baritone. Many parishioners and their 
friends came at 10 a. m. for this program. 

The regular morning service was con- 
ducted by the minister, Rev. L. C. Nichols, 
assisted by Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Mr. H. W. Edwards, clerk of the society, 
read a report of the committee which raised 
funds for the original organ, showing 
the consecrated effort put into this project 
by Universalists of an earlier day. Healso 
read a list of all the benefactors of the 
church whose names were in the records. 

Judge Robert W. Hill, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the local society and a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, was the second speak- 
er. He called attention to the fact that 
in addition to those whose names had 
been read as having given large or small 
amounts to the funds of the society, a 
host of other workers should also be re- 
membered because of the personal service 
which they had rendered through the 
years. He paid special tribute to his two 
predecessors as chairmen of the board, who 
were present. He also pointed out the 
significance of these improvements inthe 
church plant as indicative of the call to 
Universalist churches to go forward ir- 
respective of what may happen in the 
future as tocloser affiliation of our churches 
with any other denominations. It was his 
belief that in any new alignments which 
may be made our churches must and will 
continue their service in the communities 
where they are now at work. Larger, not 
lesser, opportunities and responsibilities 
will be ours. Judge Hill also formally 
accepted the organ for the trustees and 
dedicated it for the service of the church 
and the community. 

Dr. Etz, the General Superintendent, 
brought denominational greetings and 
congratulations, stating that the redec- 
orated church and the renovated organ 
were physical symbols and object lessons 
of the spirit of faith and optimism which 
the world so much needs at present. He 
also challenged the members of the present 
congregation to remember their heritage 
from the past, and to go forward to face 
the problems of the new day with the 


vision and courage with which their pred- 
ecessors met the problems of their day. 
“Keeping the faith means not standing 
where they stood but going forward in the 
direction in which they were going,” said 
IDS, 1WA. 

The pastor of the church, Rev. L. C. 
Nichols, closed the speaking program with 
an appeal for greater loyalty on the part 
of the people to the things for which the 
church has stood and still stands. 

After the singing of the recessional hymn, 
Mr. Nichols pronounced the benediction 
and brought .the service to a close. A 
large, happy and optimistic congregation 
was present. There is every prospect for 
one of the best and most active year’s 
work in this historic parish, with organiza- 
tions carrying on their functions efficiently 
and a spirit of harmony and co-operation. 

R.F.E. 


> 


A NATIONAL DINNER IN WASH- 
INGTON 


A National Dinner of the three Churches 
of the Puritan tradition, Congregational, 
Unitarian and Universalist, has been 
planned under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Congregational Club, which con- 
sists of the members of these three churches 
in Washington, to commemorate the in- 
fluence and service of the Puritan Churches 
in the life of America. It is particularly 
appropriate that the influence of the 
churches in the building of America should 
be remembered in this year of the cele- 
bration of the bi-centennial of the birth of 
George Washington, and this dinner is 
being planned that the great contribution 
made by the Puritan Churches may be re- 
membered. 

The speaker of the evening will be Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, honorary minister 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
his topic being ‘“The Power of the Puri- 
Gane a 

The General Secretaries of the three de- 
nominations are invited as guests of 
honor, as are the members of the Congress 
who hold membership in our churches in 
their home communities. An outstanding 
representative of each denomination will 
also be invited as a guest of the evening. 
It is also hoped that many of our church 
people will find it possible to arrange their 
plans to be in Washington on that night, 
as it is the day after the opening of Con- 
gress, and be present at the dinner. 

Reservations may be made through the 
ministers of the Washington churches, or 
directly through Mr. Fred A. Woodis, 
401 Elm Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
at $1.50 per plate. 

The officers of the Congregational Club 
are: President, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, 
Mount Pleasant Church; first vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. Allen A. Stockdale, First 
Church; second vice-president, Rev. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins, Universalist National 
Memorial Church; third vice-president, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, All Souls Unitarian. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 8 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, proviied the above principles be professed. 


“Why I Believe in God” 


HE American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago, has just put out the fifth 
edition of a two-cent work—‘‘Why I Believe 

in God,” by William Adams Brown. Kirtley Mather 
appears in this series of two-cent books, or leaflets, 
Robert Millikan, Pupin, Fosdick, Douglas Macintosh, 
Professor Conklin, and others. They are really less 
than two-cent books, for they are sent out by the 
hundred for $1.50. Think of it! Little bullets of 
religious fact and feeling going with such a zip to the 
mark that they penetrate most of the armorplate of 
prejudice that we are continually building. 

Brown is an old-fashioned believer in God, but 
that does not mean that he is out of touch with God 
defined as an integrating principle or God defined as 
simple goodness strictly limited to the heart of man. 
His God is an integrating principle, but also a self- 
conscious personality—human, but supra-human also. 

“The God whom I worship,” says Professor 
Brown, “is the Christian God, a self-conscious per- 
sonality, who has a plan for the world and who invites 
men to co-operate with Him in realizing it. He is 
known to me in a thousand ways, for He touches my 
life at every point where I touch reality. -But He is 
known to me most clearly in the character of Jesus 
Christ, who expresses in human form the qualities of 
righteousness, love, and wisdom which I believe to be 
present in God supremely.” 

This view of God, says Professor Brown, differen- 
tiates Him from two rival conceptions which have 
played a great role: the view that conceives of Him 
in terms of matter as well as spirit, giving Him a body 
like that of a man—the view of Mormonism—and the 
view of the Christian Scientist, which is so mystical 
that it denies to God the experience of suffering and 
even denies the existence of pain. 

Professor Brown says: ‘““My God is a moral being 
who shares with me my experience of suffering that 
He may help me to overcome it.”’ 

Professor Brown is a Christian. He claims to 
revere and worship the Christian God, but he has no 
hesitancy in declaring that the way in which Orthodox 
Christianity in the past has described God is inade- 
quate for him. 

“T have called this God,’ he says, “the Christian 
God. I am well aware that God has often been 
otherwise described in Christian history. He has 


been defined in creed and confession as omnipresent, 
omniscient, omnipotent, immutable, eternal, as Father, 
Son, and Spirit, three persons in one substance, and 
more of the same kind. I respect the motives which 
inspired these statements. I see in the men who made 
them the desire to express in the language of their 
day the same aspiration after the highest which I dis- 
cover in myself, but to me they add little or nothing to 
what I have already said. They are attempts to say 
in the technical lanquage of the schools what the 
faith of multitudes has proved in experience, that in 
the God whom Jesus Christ has revealed as Father we 
have the answer to our questions, the satisfaction of 
our aspirations, the solace of our sorrows, and the in- 
spiration of our highest endeavor. Like enough to us 
to assure us of His understanding, He is yet far enough 
above us to command our reverence, and in the union 
of kinship and transcendence the mystery of His 
being consists.”’ 

Unanswered questions in all this? To be sure. 
Professor Brown states them and leaves them. He is 
willing to do his share of puzzling over them, he is 
glad to have mighty brains busy with them, but he does 
not in the slightest yield to those who want to rid the 
world of man’s greatest, wisest, tenderest Friend. 

In the rest of his space Professor Brown gives 
his own religious experience, and tells why he believes 
in God and how his belief has grown through science, 
biblical criticism, and contemporary philosophy “with 
its insistence on the relativity of knowledge.” 

We can not go into this. Suffice it to say that 
the God of his father, who came through the authority 
of the Bible, becomes for him the God of human ex- 
perience. His faith in God and his faith in the man 
God has made and in the society God is making stand 
or fall together. 

And he closes with this: “For this faith and what 
it means for the world I will join hands with every 
man of good will, no matter how widely in other re- 
spects his creed may differ from my own, who believes 
that good is stronger than evil, love than hate, gener- 
osity than greed, hope than despair, in building a world 
that shall be a fit home for children of such a Father. 
And I dare to believe that, acting thus, I am acting 
with as good a scientific conscience as any who in the 
name of science or philosophy, so called, would con- 
strain me to its alternative.” 
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A UNIVERSALIST DAY AND THEME 


MERICAN PRISON SUNDAY comes this 
year December 4. Three hundred clergymen 
started Prison Sunday eighty-eight years ago. 

Its purpose is to acquaint church-going people 
more intimately with the problems relating to the 
administration of penal and correctional institutions, 
the need for crime prevention, and the crime situation 
generally, and thereby develop a better public under- 
standing of these problems and a more general demand 
for their treatment. 

This year there is every reason why a special 
message should come from every pulpit, and from 
every organization in the field, relative to the crime 
problem and its treatment. We are frequently told 
that the country is in the hands of the lawless, and 
that the gangster is supreme. In many quarters, in 
face of such declarations, inertia exists, and in others 
there is a demand for severity of punishment and the 
return to long abandoned practises. Too little con- 
sideration is given by the public at large to the need 
for a more intelligent, fearless, and dispassionate ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. Efforts along this 
line are frequently referred to as the condoning of 
crime and. the coddling of criminals. Therefore, an 
excellent opportunity exists for making Prison Sunday 
this year a tremendous educational medium. The 
so-called new penology, embracing as it does preven- 
tive activities, the intelligent use of probation, the 
proper housing, classification, education, and em- 
ployment of prisoners, the fearless and efficient ad- 
ministration of the indeterminate sentence and parole, 
the setting up of means of after care of prisoners—all 
these phases of the problem need to be brought home 
to the “man on the street.”’ Prison Sunday, through 
the clergy and workers in the field, offers this op- 
portunity. 


* * 


THE A. U. A. ANNUAL REPORT 


HE annual report of the American Unitarian 
Association has just come from the press. It 
covers the hard dark year from May 1, 19381, 

to April 30, 1932. In money matters it is a far better 
report than most denominations can make. One 
good thing to be said about Unitarians is that they 
do not starve their organizations or ministers. They 
have had $41,000 given directly for current expenses, 
and in spite of the depression $195,000 from trust 
funds for general purposes and $161,000 for special 
purposes. The total receipts for general purposes, 
special purposes and the capital account are $637,139.- 
87. Churches have been aided to the extent of $70,000, 
-in church extension $40,000 have been spent, for re- 
ligious education almost $20,000, for publications 
$14,000, foreign relations $8,000, publicity $18,000, 
administration $27,000, ete. 

Every detail about the receipt and expenditure 
of money is given in this report. 

But money is not the main thing. The story of 
money is in the back of the book. 

The book opens with a list of the officers, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish at the head. Then follows much 
inspiring history in three pages: a list of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the Association, and preachers 


of the anniversary sermon for the past 107 years. 
There are many famous names. 

Besides the annual address of the president, there 
are given the minutes of the May Meetings and also 
of the biennial conference in Philadelphia, when far- 
sighted resolutions on social and international ques- 
tions were adopted. 

It is in the reports of departments, however, that 
we find the meat of this volume. Here is the story of 
what the A. U. A. does in publications, church ex- 
tension, religious education, social relations, recruit- 
ing for the ministry, publicity, library, fellowship, 
foreign relations, comity and fellowship, loans, susten- 
tation, special aid, or pensions, and care of plant, in- 
cluding the Whitney Homestead, the Retreat House 
at Senexet, and headquarters buildings. 

We congratulate our kinsfolk on this clear, 
modest, informing report. It tells the story of strong, 
successful work to promote our common cause. 

* * 


“UNITARIANISM WILL BE LOST”’ 

NITARIANISM will be lost if its advance lies 

only along the humanist road.’’ These are the 

closing words of an editorial in the leading 
Unitarian journal of Great Britain. That editorial, 
“Humanism and the Modern Revolt,” will appear 
soon in the Christian Leader. 

As might be expected of this brilliant little 
British paper under its new management, it sets what 
it has to say about humanism in religion against a 
historical background, and the history cited goes 
back two and a half thousand years. 

We all are humanists “‘wp to a point,” says this 
editorial. Humanism gives a new emphasis to ‘“‘val- 
ues,” and a new call to “disinterestedness.”’ It has a 
“developed social conscience.”’ But there are deep 
needs of man that it does not satisfy. 

“Tt seems to us,” says the Inquirer, “that the 
weakness of modern religious humanism is strikingly 
evident in its failure to provide a satisfactory cosmic 
setting for the human soul; it stops short; avowedly 
homocentric, it leaves man defiant and homeless 
in an unfriendly universe. Humanists for the most 
part are severely reticent about ultimate questions 
: . agnostic concerning the source and govern- 
ance of life. If they do believe in God then they are 
humanists plus a little something else other human- 
ists have not got. Modern religious humanism as 
such is Faustian, Promethean, defiant. And for this 
reason it fails to meet the requirements of a religion.” 

But in our next issue our readers will have an 
opportunity to pass on this editorial for themselves. 
There is not the slightest doubt but that in it we hear 
the voice of British Unitarianism. 

We have a candid friend among the American 
Unitarians who on more than one occasion has had to 
lay the rod of correction on our back, and as the rod 
has descended we have often heard the comment 
that. Universalists are about on the platform of British 
Unitarians. We wish that we could believe it. They 
are a great group, both scholarly and religious. They, 
too, have discarded the cosmic framework of Christian 
traditionalism, and the discredited cosmic framework 
of nineteenth century science, and are building a cos- 
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mic framework in which religious men who have the 
scientific standpoint may finda home. This editorial 
in the Inquirer is a vindication of faith in a transcend- 
ent order where our highest values, including our 
longing for immortal life, find room to grow. A 
religion which fails to meet the question of destiny, 
says the Unitarian editor, “will inevitably shatter 
itself on the submerged rocks of human feeling.” 
“The religious imperative demands that man shall be 
related to the cosmic source whence he derives.” 
* * 


DON’T CUT SOCIAL WORK 


E are glad to find Walter Lippmann saying a 
strong word for the social service agencies 
which direct their energies toward character 

building. In abnormal times some people seem to 
think they can be allowed to starve to death because 
of the urgent demand for material relief. Mr. Lipp- 
mann disagrees. Without attempting to quote him, 
as the text of his article is not available, we simply 
say that in the strongest possible way he sets forth the 
condition of the boy or girl out of work, away from 
home, tempted to think that there is no place for him 
in the social scheme and that there never will be, and 
more in need of encouragement than of bread. 

Some people want all character building social 
agencies debarred from participation in the Com- 
munity Chest until normal times come back. Mr. 
Lippmann insists that the times demand that we 
double our support of such agencies. One trouble in 
dramatizing social service agencies is a good name 
under which to classify them. ‘Rehabilitation 
agencies” is pedantic. “Character building agencies,” 
Mr. Lippmann says, is depressing. But whatever 
doubt there may be about name, thoughtful people 
are in no doubt about the fundamental importance of 
modern social work. To have either social work or 
religious education badly slashed now would be one 
of the great tragedies of the era from which we be- 
lieve we are slowly emerging. 

* * 


A WELCOME TO DEAN SKINNER 
AST week we had opportunity to comment 
briefly upon the service of the retiring Dean of 
the Tufts School of Religion. Now we desire 
to welcome the Dean-to-be, Prof. Clarence R. Skinner. 

In point of scholarship, in teaching gifts, in execu- 
tive ability and in charecter, the new Dean stands in 
the forefront of educators. No teacher at Tufts is 
held in higher respect or warmer affection than Pro- 
fessor Skinner. The men who take his courses have 
no doubt about him. 

His course in the ministry and as a teacher has 
been marked by independence and courage. He does 
not hesitate to take the unpopular side. He always 
seems entirely willing to face the consequences of 
his actions. But he is independent and courageous 
without being truculent or superior. He is a tireless 
worker, friendly in spirit, a fine, upright, unselfish 
man. 

Of one thing we can be reasonably sure: Dean 
Skinner will not make any sectarian-minded Chris- 
tians. The fear has been that he would not be de- 
nominational enough to render the highest service in 


this position. There are three answers to that: 
First, Tufts is not technically a denominational 
school. Few schools are. The drift is away from 
schools that are denominational. Second, Professor 
Skinner has rendered valuable service to the Univer- 
salist denomination, and in recent years has taken on 
many teaching and lecturing tasks for us. Third, 
the greatest service that a school of religion can render 
to a religious body is to train leaders who are deeply 
religious, but free from the sectarian spirit. That we 
believe Dean Skinner can do. 

The test of religious education, as Mr. Kapp 
pointed out Jast week, is making people religious. 
By this test where does Tufts stand to-day? Where 
does this paper stand? Where do the majority of our 
church schools stand? We do not want to depreciate 
the service of the noblest group that we have in our 
fellowship, but when we and they compare our achieve- 
ments with our ideals, we feel inclined to say that a 
well-equipped man like Skinner has soil almost virgin 
to cultivate. 

There is religious education that furnishes facts 
and trains in a kind of technique, but where is the re- 
ligious education which makes men religious? 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The New England Wild Flower Preservation 
Society is urging all the churches to give up using 
laurel, ground pine and holly for Christmas decora- 
ticns, and in their place, when possible, to use living 
evergreen trees which may be planted out of doors 
afterward, or garlands of fir balsam, which is of no 
value commercially, and which makes very handsome 
decorations. 


“Many are hoarding their money,” writes the 
Home Mission Council (Congregational), “because 
they are taking counsel of their fears.” A surrender 
to the psychology of the day would wipe out every 
home and foreign mission in existence. 


We ought to be grateful to Russia for trying out 
communism. Ifit develops a noble race of individuals, 
raises standards of living, increases happiness, we shall 
want it, of course, but if it doesn’t we shall be spared 
the pain and expense of the experiment. 


The Baptist speaks out with power against “a 
buttoned-up individualistic theology” that has almost 
silenced the original gospel and closed men’s minds 
“to the social hope that our Lord made so dominant 
in his preaching.” 


We are spending two millions of dollars a day for 
armament. Failure of Congress to appropriate addi- 
tional money for our delegates at the Disarmament 
Congress may force them all home before the Congress 
adjourns. 


In modern business, leaders seek agreements 
satisfactory to both sides and which command their 
loyalty. Howard Yarnall, the Quaker, says such agree- 
ments will insure peace better than “economic sanc- 
tions.” 
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Reading Among the Dead--I 


Norman D. Fletcher 


SIHIS article has nothing whatever to do with 
=| the intellectual habits of those who fortunate- 
ly, or unfortunately (depending upon whether 
pers} you have embraced the fashionable philos- 
at of pessimism), have preceded us into that land 
from which ‘‘no traveler returns.” 

If one assumes immortality to be not a hope but 
a fact, and I shall not argue the assumption, one is 
perhaps also justified in assuming that the dead read. 
From these assumptions two fair hopes spring eternal: 
first, that some of the dead read more in the immortal 
state than they ever did in the mortal, and second, 
that the publishers who have set up in business in the 
“spirit world” are giving to their readers there more 
superior reading material than their earthly confreres 
are giving us here. But, I repeat, this article has 
nothing to do with what the dead read, or, for that 
matter, with what they have to read. If you are in- 
terested in that problem, I suggest that you com- 
municate with J. Maleolm Bird, or with the present 
secretary of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search! If you happen to be among earth’s favored 
few, that is to say if you live in Boston, which always 
bears ‘“‘the dimness of a charmed antiquity,” you may 
call on Dr. Crandon at 10 Lime Street. 

Quiet is an almost impossible condition to have 
in these days when the modern world spawns mechan- 
isms. Two modern devices bring the noisy world to 
your home, yea, even to your study. One is the tele- 
phone, the other the radio. A telephone is a godsend 
when your wife is taken ill in the middle of the night. 
But when some one calls you up in the midst of ser- 
mon preparation to ask where the sexton is, or when 
the ‘Ladies’ Aid” meets, it is satan-sent. A radio 
is an interesting object to look at when the President, 
having, as Will Rogers says, thrust his handkerchief 
up into the wind of public opinion, makes his accept- 
ance speech. Moreover, your radio is under your 
control—perhaps—but certainly your neighbor’s is 
not. 

If you happen to be a preacher with one of those 
long vacations other mortals look wistfully at, you 
will doubtless plan a full program of reading in addi- 
tion to climbing innumerable mountains, walking 
through untold meadows, or sailing the open seas. 
But where will you read? Ah, that is the question! 

I happen to be spending my vacation in a little 
town “north of Boston’? which I have known ever 
since I have had any memory. It is a village of not 
more than eighteen hundred people.at the most. My 
friends in the far-famed metropolitan district would 
call it “rural.”” But it has its noises. 

My first morning here I took a chair and my books 
and went out into the front yard under one of the 
maples that spread like the arches of a cloister, the 
full length of the street. 

First the ice man came. “Any ice to-day?” 

Then the telephone rang. Not for me, but I heard 
faintly all that was said. Then a little fair-haired, 
curly-headed girl came to ask a few questions of her 
father, which, of course, he could not help but try to 


answer. - When he got through this arduous inter- 
ruption he was not sure whether the little girl still 
cherished her illusion of him as the source of all knowl- 
edge. 

- Soon there came the feeblest of all the sons of 
men, a voluble salesman of worthless magazines who 
wanted to go to college. Heaven protect the pro- 
fessors from him! ‘Why not sell your blooming 
magazines on their merits?” I growled. He fled. 
Then came the grocer, the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker would have appeared had it not 
been for the genius of the late Mr. Edison. Suddenly 
all the radios in the neighborhood let loose, one croon- 
ing, one giving cook-book recipes or advice on how to 
keep your husband happy even if he is married to you, 
and others jazz, that most iniquitous of all modern 
iniquities. 

I took up my chair and my books and fled. 
Where to? To the cemetery of course! To the City 
of the Dead! The dead don’t talk, at least not so I 
can hear them. At the far end of this village cemetery 
are some dozen or more fir trees at the top of a ridge 
from which the land drops down fifty feet or so to a 
little brook on the edge of a broad meadow. It is 
cool! It is QUIET—even if it is still the twentieth 
century! 

Being a New Englander, I am somewhat in- 
terested in gravestones. Accordingly, if the reading 
is a bit dull, I am distracted by the impulse to wander 
among these mute evidences of a dead and more quiet 
past. Thus I read of Jedediah Holden (good New 
England name!) who has been dead a full century. I 
see a little lamb perched on a gravestone, and I read 
of a family tragedy in the death of Abigail at seven. 
When my little daughter comes over to read among 
the dead with me, she leaves her “reading” from time 
to time to find as many little lambs as she can. I go to 
another grave where I find a man buried beside his 
three wives (ad seriatim!). The first two, who died 
young, are surrounded by a veritable litter of chil- 
dren, some ten or twelve apiece! Yet there be those 
who oppose birth control! 

One of the books which I have been reading 
among the dead is the second volume of Lecky’s 
great work. Shortly after entering college I was given 
a number of books from the excellent library of the 
Rev. Richmond Fisk, D. D., well known preacher of 
twenty-five and fifty years ago in our Universalist 
and Unitarian churches, and one of the early presidents 
of St. Lawrence University. I knew Dr. Fisk in his 
last years, when I was a boy in the Unitarian church 
at Ayer, Mass. It is a constant source of delight to 
turn to those classic ethical and philosophical works 
which I inherited from Dr. Fisk, of which Lecky’s 
work is a sample. The title page bears the signature 
written in pencil, “R. Fisk, Jr.”’ I remember how 
he always held his pencil between the first and second 
nee and consequently wrote with a rather infirm 

and. 

I read the first volume of Lecky while in theo- 
logical school, but I confess not until this summer 
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have I got around to read the second. One might 
imagine that a history of morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne would be unconscionably heavy and dull. 
On the contrary, there is not a dull or heavy page in 
the whole book. It is fascinating to an amazing de- 
gree. It holds you like a detective story. Yet it is 
profoundly scholarly, with voluminous footnotes and 
careful documentations. I have never seen another 
book of scholarship made so thoroughly palatable. 
I know of only one success to compare it with, and 
that Kirsopp Lake’s lecture on “Monks, Manuscripts, 
and Monasteries.’’ Imagine talking to five hundred 
women, mostly housewives, on such a subject and 
keeping most of them on the edge of their seats! 

One might imagine also that nothing could be 
quite so far removed from to-day as a treatise on the 
morals of people living in the period from Augustus 
to Charlemagne. On the contrary again, no small 
part of both volumes is amazingly pertinent. I could, 
for example, quote at length from that portion of 
Lecky which concerns the search for the truth and 
the way the Catholic Church impeded it, not to say 
almost completely cut it off, by promulgating the be- 
lief in the guilt of error. Largely because of this, 
says Lecky, “the period of Catholic ascendency was 
on the whole one of the most deplorable in the history 
of the human mind.” I do not have to be grossly 
anti-Catholic to see that this has definite relation to 
the Catholic Truth Hour over the radio. 

A more striking example of the relevancy of 
Lecky’s work to to-day’s concerns is found in his 
treatment of the way in which the gentle, and more 
rather than less pacific, Christian Church became 
militaristic. Despite the undoubted fact that primi- 
tive Christianity was the extreme negation of a mili- 
tary religion, such for example as that of the Greeks, 
that no arms could be brought within the church, and 
that returning soldiers, even from the most “right- 
eous’’(?) wars, were not admitted to communion until 
after a period of penance and purification, by the time 
of Constantine the army itself was in a great degree 
Christian, and by the time of the crusades Christianity 
was one of the most militaristic religions the world has 
ever known. ‘With the exception of Mohammedan- 
ism, no other religion has done so much to produce 
war as was done by the religious teachers of Christen- 
dom during several centuries.” Lecky attributes 
this right-about-face to (a) the doctrine of the Provi- 
dential government of affairs, 7. e., that military suc- 
cess came through the interposition of God (it seems 
to me there were echoes of this antiquated and sacri- 
legious notion in the World War); (0) the influx of 
northern tribes who subsequently became Christian 
converts, but who brought along with them their idea 
that heaven was especially open to the warrior whose 
hands were stained with the blood of his enemy; 
(c) the terrors and example of Mohammedanism. 
Contemporary pacifistic movements in the Christian 
Church, which bid fair to bring it back to its former 
attitude toward war and professional warriors, render 
much of Lecky highly pertinent. 

I have been having an especially good time in my 
somewhat sepulchral sanctum sanctorum re-reading the 
works of Louisa May Alcott, the writings of her ex- 
traordinary father, and the biographies of the two, in 


preparation for a lecture on “Louisa May Alcott, 
Apostle of the Family,” the one hundredth anniversary 
of whose birth comes November 29. It has been re- 
freshing to re-read her two best books (‘‘Little Men” 
and “Little Women’’). Here one finds no disrupted 
home, no sex-ridden, psychoanalytic patients, but 
rather the normal home of nineteenth century New 
England, with normal, wholesome, unsophisticated 
parents and children. Altogether Miss Alcott’s two 
books present the loveliest pictures of home life in all 
fiction. These two books are worth more than li- 
braries of intellectualization to prove Bronson Al- 
cott’s dictum, “the family is the seminary of society.” 

Honore Willsie Morrow’s recent book on Bron- 
son Alcott is exceedingly readable, but presents a 
more favorable picture of Alcott, in my opinion, than 
is justified by the facts at hand. Even his friend, 
Frank Sanborn, whom in his last years I was for- 
tunate enough to meet in Concord and at Har- 
vard, does not give so sympathetic a picture as this. 
Nor can one get it from Mrs. Cheney’s life of Louisa, 
and she knew Alcott well. Alcott was unquestionably 
aremarkable man. Not otherwise could he have won 
the unfailing esteem of Emerson. As a conversa- 
tionalist, in the Socratic sense, probably America has 
never seen his equal. In his Temple School in Boston 
he anticipated a number of school reforms. In many 
respects he was the forerunner of Horace Mann. 

Studying carefully the record of his “conversa- 
tions’ with his little pupils of ten years and mostly 
under, one is not led to believe with Honore Mor- 
row that here is the man who solved the problem 
of the spiritual culture of the young in our schools. 
When one reflects even with an ample sympathy upon 
some of Alcott’s impractical notions, upon his sub- 
jection of his wife and children to eight months of 
terrific hardship at the Fruitlands in Harvard, to 
utterly absurd extremes of vegetarianism, such as 
forcing them to go without not only meat but all 
products of animal life, butter, eggs, milk, cheese, 
even wool and whale oil, one can not wholly condemn 
society for rejecting him. 

Moreover, the author of ‘The Father of Little 
Women” goes far beyond the facts when she implies 
that the reason for abandoning the Fruitlands ex- 
periment was Mrs. Alcott’s unwillingness to live like 
Thoreau at Walden, to forego all the comforts of life. 
The facts are that the experiment could not have gone 
on much longer without starving the experimenters. 
The philosophers had all deserted them. Even the 
fanatical Charles Lane had taken his son and gone 
with the Shakers, that noble and industrious family in 
Harvard, the last few members of which I knew well 
in my boyhood days. The Shakers were prosperous 
and had plenty to eat! Alcott was left alone with his 
family in the middle of the winter. They could not 
live on fruit or vegetables. The impractical theorists 
had planted too late! The New Eden was abandoned, 
not because Mrs. Alcott lacked idealism, but because 
they did not have enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether for long. It was for physical not spiritual 
reasons. 

In this connection I am reminded of an excellent 
story about an argument between Henry James, Sr., 
and Alcott which Mrs. Fields relates. James and 
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Alcott got into a heated argument over the divine 
paternity (not the church in New York but the Deity!), 
which the latter took for granted. Said James: ‘“My 
dear sir, you have not found your maturity yet. You 


are an egg half hatched. The shells are sticking about 
your head.” Alcott replied: “Mr. James, you are 
damaged goods and will come up damaged goods in 
eternity!” 


A House Founded upon a Rock’ 


H. C. Ledyard 


And the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house: and it fell 
not: for it wasfounded upon the rock.—Matthew 7 :25. 


MOR seventy-five years this Universalist church 
and parish organization has stood amid the 
storms of adversity as well as in the times of 

=] prosperity; withstood discouragements as 
well as it has enjoyed encouragements; stood boldly 
and faithfully for the principles of our faith in this 
community. It has endured, because it was founded 
upon the rock of Eternal Truth. 

Three-quarters of a century ago saw the birth of 
organized Universalism in Brockton. The society 
was organized August 31, 1857, with thirty men 
signing the parish book as charter members. 

It was not possible to take proper notice of this 
anniversary in August, so the celebration of the event 
was postponed to November. The plan is to have a 
proper observance of the occasion Wednesday eve- 
ning, the 16th, with Dr. Roger F. Etz, our General 
Superintendent, and Dr. Leroy W. Coons, our State 
Superintendent, as speakers; and on Sunday, Nov. 20, 
the anniversary sermon by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
editor of our Christian Leader. 

My purpose to-day is to be merely the herald of 
the good things which are in store for you, and to try 
and bring to you a review of our glorious heritage, 
that we may the better appreciate the sacrifices made 
by those whose work is finished, and to quicken us to 
our opportunities and responsibilities of the present, 
that we should feel burning within us an enthusiasm 
to carry on the work for which our church stands, by 
acquainting others with our faith, and by ourselves ex- 
emplifying it in lives of service to our fellows. 

Our past heritage is a noble and worth-while one; 
and our opportunities of the present are legion. Let 
us not shirk our responsibility, but let us so labor that 
we shall build, for the cause of human brotherhood, 
more stately mansions. 

The first board of trustees of our church was 
composed of seven men, the names of whom should 
never be forgotten by the Universalists of this com- 
munity. That Honor roll was: J. V. Bisbee, D. F. 
Studley, E. Parker, O. O. Palmer, L. D. Hervey, F. O. 
Howard and W. H. Capen. 

It was a heroic task these men assumed in 1857, 
for Universalism was not in those days accorded the 
respect it has since gained for itself. Universalists 
were then outside the pale of religious recognizance, 
theological outcasts. It required a tremendous faith 
and an exalted courage to do what the founders of our 
church did. 


*Address delivered in the Universalist church, Brockton, 
Mass., Sunday, Nov. 6, in commemoration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Brockton Universalist Parish. 


It was not until 1863 that a church building was 
erected. It was dedicated May 20 of that year, and 
the sermon was delivered by Dr. A. A. Miner of 
Boston, one of the really great preachers our de- 
nomination has produced. be 

The first regular minister of the new organiza- 
tion was the Rev. A. P. Clevally, who retained his 
residence in Boston. W. A. Start was ordained to 
the ministry in Brockton, and he became the first 
settled pastor of our church. Mr. Start left Brockton 
to become the chaplain of the 58th Massachusetts 
Regiment in the Civil War. 

Dr. Isaac M. Atwood, later president of St. 
Lawrence University, and still later secretary of our 
General Convention, one recognized as another of our 
truly great preachers, was pastor from 1867 to 1872. 
During his pastorate a large church building was 
erected, which later became the People’s Theater. 
The new church edifice cost thirty thousand dollars, 
a large sum for those days. Dr. Atwood was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. 8. S. Hibbard. 

Now it was that the floods came and the winds 
blew upon our organization. It was during those | 
panicky days of 1873. The debt of the church was | 
more than the people could carry. It was indeed a 


_ discouraging time for the people of our church. The | 


mortgage was foreclosed, and the parish found itself | 
without a home, chapel or church; all were gone. The 
storm had beaten heavily indeed upon that house. || 
A test, truly, which would tell whether or not the 
society was founded upon a rock or upon the sand. 

During this disheartening time some, indeed, left 
the society for other churches, and some became and 
ever remained chronic “‘stay at homes,’’ but the rock 
foundation told: there were those whom the storms 
of adversity could not beat down. They were those 
whose hearts had indeed been good ground, in which 
the seeds of Universalism had found firm root, and 
they began to bear substantial fruit. Though dis- 
couraged, these souls had never been disheartened; 
never had the thought of giving up found lodgment in || 
their minds. The rock of God’s Fatherhood and love | 
together with the leadership of Jesus still stood as || 
eternal truths, and under the guidance of the Rev. || 
S. L. Beal the society resumed regular services, this || 
time in the G. A. R. hall, and on May 18, 1883, the so- || 
ciety was incorporated under our state laws as “The || 
First Universalist Parish of Brockton.” | 

In 1884 the Rev. Joseph Crehore became pastor || 
of the society, and under his administration the || 
parish was reorganized. In 1887 the Rev. R. T. Saw- || 
yer, a man of marked executive ability, became pas- || 
tor, and under his leadership, with the valuable and | 
enthusiastic aid given him by the “Social Circle So- || 
pi of that day, real progress toward stability was || 
made. 
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The Social Circle, active, aggressive, and loyal, 
had come into existence two years before the formal 
organization of the church in 1857. This society had 
aided in the organization of the parish, and had ma- 
terially assisted in maintaining the church throughout 
those trying years from 1872 to 1884. Though long 
since the original band of noble women have passed on, 
the same loyal spirit and devotion to our faith is found 
among their successors, who for the church are tire- 
less workers in the Social Circle of to-day under the 
leadership of Mrs. Emma Lingham, the efficient presi- 
dent of our present Circle. This valuable auxiliary, 
as well as the church for which it has so faithfully 
worked, is built upon the rock. 

Under Mr. Sawyer’s pastorate a chapel was built 
on Cottage Street. Among the names found on the 
board of trustees of that time are Moses A. Packard, 
to whom this parish is so greatly indebted for a splen- 
did legacy left this church, and also the name of the 
Hon. William L. Douglas, famous shoe manufacturer 
and one time Governor of our state. Mr. Douglas 
also left funds to this church, in which he was so great- 
ly interested during his life. Both of these men though 


dead yet speak, for the faith which they in life la- 


bored for is still being advanced in this community 
through their thoughtfulness. In May, 1888, the 
chapel was dedicated, amd again our people had a 
church home. 

The Rev. Albert Hammatt was the next pastor. 
He was the minister of the church for seven years. 
It was under the administration of Mr. Hammatt 
that our present church building was erected. After a 
most successful pastorate Mr. Hammatt resigned, and 
then there followed two or three short pastorates. 

It was then that Mr. Douglas felt that he had dis- 
covered just the man the Brockton church needed. 
The Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., was the man. Dr. 
Morrison was at that time the minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Through the influence of Mr. Douglas, Dr. Morrison 
was induced to accept the Brockton church, and 
under his ten years’ successful pastorate our church 
took its rightful place of influence in this community. 

Dr. Morrison endeared himself not only to the 
people of his parish, but to the entire community, 
and that affection never abated, but remained as 
real after he had ceased his active ministry and re- 
turned to Brockton to spend his remaining years. 
The love of the people followed him to his final rest- 
ing place. He passed on into the higher life Septem- 
ber 4 of this year. 

On his return to Brockton from his last pastor- 
ate, in Nashua, New Hampshire, Dr. Morrison was 
made pastor emeritus of our church. His daughter, 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, has so endeared herself 
to the Women’s Clubs of America that in Seattle, 
Washington, at their last national convention, she 
was unanimously elected president of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the first time that 
honor has ever come to a Massachusetts woman. 
Mrs. Poole, though now residing in Washington, Dz. C., 
as her office is located there, continues an active In- 
terest in our local church. 

To return to Dr. Mortison. He was not only 
a preacher of power, but a real pastor in the best 


meaning of that word. During his pastorate the 
“Matrons’ Club” was organized, with Mrs. H. L. 
Tinkham as first president. It has rendered real 
social service to the community, and has also been of 
the greatest direct service to our church organiza- 
tion. Under the presidency of Mrs. Charles Shields 
it is maintaining the high standard of efficiency and 
usefulness which it has shown throughout a past 
reaching back thirty years. 

Another outstanding occurrence of Dr. Morri- 
son’s pastorate was the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of our Brockton Universalist parish or- 
ganization. At that celebration twenty-five years 
ago, Mrs. S. Agnes Parker was the historian, and it is 
to her splendid paper that I am indebted for the dates 
and events of the early history of our church. We 
may well say of Mrs. Parker, who in her lifetime was 
a loyal and conscientious worker for our great cause, 
that though she be dead she yet speaks to us. Her 
daughter, Mrs. H. L. Thompson, at present clerk of 
the church organization, is carrying on for the same 
faith in the same loyal and enthusiastic manner that 
was revealed in the service rendered by her mother. 

Following Dr. Morrison came the Rev. O. How- 
ard Perkins to serve as minister of this church. Mr. 
Perkins proved to be one of the most popular and well- 
liked ministers that our church has ever had. He 
died while minister of this church. 

Mr. Perkins had been deeply interested in or- 
ganizing the women of the church who were mothers 
into a club. His death occurred before the organiza- 
tion was completed. But in affectionate memory of 
him, under the leadership of Mrs. W. F. Wardwell, 
the club was organized with Mrs. Wardwell as the 
first president. The club has been active continu- 
ously since its formation, and has rendered marked 
service in the interest of our church. Mrs. Clyde 
Wittemore is the present capable president, and 
under her leadership the high standard of usefulness 
manifested in the past has been maintained. 

Following the death of Mr. Perkins, the Rev. 
C. B. Etsler was called to become the minister of the 
parish. He was a preacher of marked ability, and his 
pastorate was eminently successful, as has been the 
one he has held since leaving Brockton, in Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire. 

When Mr. Etsler left, the Rev. George Scudder, 
now of Brunswick, Maine, and no longer in the active 
ministry, served as pastor. Mr. Scudder was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Mr. Butterworth, who in turn was 
succeeded by the Rev. Elimer Peters, now pastor of 
the Univergalist church in Floral Park, Long Island, 
New York. 

Mr. Peters came here directly upon graduation 
from St. Lawrence University. While here he was 
united in marriage to Miss Angelia Cortright, a daugh- 
ter of one of our former successful New York State 
ministers. Mr. and Mrs. Peters greatly endeared 
themselves to all the parish. 

It was under Mr. Peters’ pastorate and through 
his leadership that the local Y. P. C. U. was or- 
ganized, an organization which has proved one of the 
most valuable departments of the church at the pres- 
ent time. Carleton Fisher, now a theological stu- 
dent at St. Lawrence University, was the first presi- 
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dent. He was followed by Elmer Stelley, one of the 
most loyal and enthusiastic workers to be found in the 
parish. The next president was Miss Ruth Davis, 
under whose administration last year the Union 
doubled its membership. The present president is 
Miss Rena Covell, who is maintaining the capable 
leadership revealed in her predecessors, and is prov- 
ing a most popular and efficient leader. 

The foregoing is in brief outline a reswme of the 
history of the Brockton Universalist church—a 
church founded upon a rock, one called into existence 
to bear fruit which shall abide. 

As minister for the past fourteen months, I have 
been gratified at the interest revealed, and by the 
loyalty to our faith which has been manifested by the 
people of this parish. The hard times have hit us, as 
they have all others, but there has been no slackening 
of interest, and no abatement of real devotion to our 
common cause. We find ourselves entering upon the 
last quarter of our centennial with a firm intention 
that the work for liberal religion, and its practise in 
our midst, shall not decrease, but increase. 

For seventy-five years this church has stood erect 
and four-square by the principles of the Universalist 
faith; it has without epology proclaimed what are, to 
our people, the fundamentals of the Christian re- 
ligion. It has asserted without evasion the truth of 
the Universal Fatherhood of God. Through this 
proclamation discouraged souls have come to feel 
they are not living in an orphaned universe, but in a 
world loved by the Supreme Power, whose attitude 
toward mankind is that of a tender and loving Father. 
Through this consciousness the discouraged have be- 
come encouraged to resume the battle of life, to feel 
that a great and good purpose is behind life, and that 
there is a Power, though undefinable, still a Power in 
the universe making for righteousness. 

This church has never wavered in its allegiance 
to Jesus, as its leader and Spiritual Authority. It 
has not worried as to what Paul may have said, or 
what church creeds have asserted were the essentials 
in religion. It has rather sought to ascertain where 
Jesus would have stood on any given question, and 
then it has endeavored to take the same stand. And 
this church has found, as must any other which seeks 
to learn the Jesus way of life, that religion does not 
consist of forms or creedal statements, and neither 
does it consist of theological dogmas, but rather true 
religion is revealed in service to our fellows; such ser- 
vice is manifested in kindness, mercy, forgiveness, 
tolerance, love, and in seeking to obey honestly and 
faithfully Jesus’ great rule of life, “All things what- 
soever ye would that others should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.” 

While being ever open-minded and anxious to re- 
ceive any revelation from God possible to our under- 
standing, and in no sense being slaves to the idea that 
God is confined within the covers of any book, this 
church has ever recognized the fact that in the col- 
lection of books called the “Bible” there is also found 
a revelation from God, and this revelation is prized 
and revered. 

This church has never pretended to be able to 
offer a way by which one could escape the just con- 
sequences of his own acts, by transferring individual 
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sins from the sinner to the back of some innocent 
victim. This church has frenkly declared that 
“though hand join in hand—the wicked (and that 
includes us all) shall not go unpunished.” ‘“‘Whatso- 
ever a man sows, that shall he also reap.”” The fourth 
article in our declaration of principles affirms our be- 
lief in the certainty of just punishment for sin. Pun- 
ishment for our personal selfishness must be certain 
or all moral obligation would be a farce; it must be 
just or God Himself would be a moral offender. 

Then, too, this church, during the seventy-five 
years of its existence, in spite of persecution in the 
past, has boldly dared to proclaim the crowning 
feature of our faith—the final harmony of all souls 
with God. It has never swerved from the fact that if 
God succeeds Universalism must be the outcome, 
and never has it doubted the ultimate success of God. 

With a wonderful and splendid background, which 
we greatly value and appreciate, we turn our eyes 
toward the future, determined to use our present to 
make the future glorious. 

I am trusting that the refreshing of our minds to 
the noble and sacrificing service of the heroic band of 
workers who have passed on, but who by their un- 
selfish efforts made possible the heritage which to-day 
is ours, will so inspire and quicken us in our service 
to mankind and to this community that we shall re- 
solve together to make this church year the greatest 
in true value to others that it has ever been. That 
we shall rededicate and reconsecrate ourselves to the 
glorious faith which is ours. That this church shall 
be more than merely a Universalist church, but that 
its concept of service shall be truly wniversal. That in 
fact it shall be a house by the side of the road, every 
member and supporter of which will prove himself to 
be a true friend to man. 

Let us put ourselves into our work, for we shall 
find we get out of our church life, as we do in all else, 
about what we put into it. And when the centen- 
nial is commemorated, and another stands where I 
to-day stand, and others are doing the work which 
some of you will no longer be doing, may those of 
you present to-day and who may be present then, be 
able to feel that we who shall then have finished our 
labors did add, by our service, something to the sta- 
bility of this organization—and from this church, 
founded upon the Rock of Ages, let our banner, which 
shall still be waving, bear clearly, to be seen by all, 
that inscription of our faith: ‘A Victorious Christ, and 
a Triumphant God.” 

THE TWISTED TREE 
Charles G. Girelius 
Gnarled, twisted and bent, 
Yet defiant and free, 
You stand on the slope of the dune 
That faces the sea. 


Ill-nourished in meager sand, 
You could never be great, 
For, beaten by salt sea-wind, 

To be dwarfed is your fate. 


But you hold your own on the dune, 
You de’y the storm’s rage, 

You hold the loose sand in its place, 
You have won to old age. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXVIII. 


Why Not Remodel? 


Robert M. Rice 


Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that 
the spirit of God dwelleth in you?—1 Cor. 3 : 16. 


Gans) URING the past decade, considerable interest 
1 has been shown in purchasing old home- 
] 4 

ASS 


steads and remodeling them into period 
stylemodern homes. People have learned to 
appreciate the art which was expressed in the archi- 
tecture of many of the old buildings. However, they 
do not want the inconveniences to be found in them. 
They tear out a partition here and add another some- 
where else. They put in additional cupboard space 
and the newer conveniences. Along with the atmos- 
phere of the old period they include the comforts of 
modern building experience. 

St. Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians 
compares our lives to temples of God. 

Just as old buildings need to be remodeled to 
serve their best purposes, so your life and mine need 
to be changed now and then if we are to live up to all 
our possibilities. Occasionally one finds a life which 
has grown so perfectly through the years that no 
changes seem necessary. Such is not the case with 
many. Most of us have made our mistakes, we have 
followed false clues, we have taken the line of least 
resistance. 

Educators stress the importance of the age of 
childhood, that the child may be started properly, 
making the least number of changes necessary in 
adult life. Remodeling is not easy, but it can be done 
even in mature lives. As the church school would try 
to serve in building youth, so the church itself should 
point out what people of all ages may do to rebuild 
their lives. 

In the past we have not thought so very much 
about the effect of religion upon health and strength. 
It is only recently that any one has conceived the idea 
that a good Christian should be less tired than one 
who is not at all religious. Outside of shrines where 
strange cures have taken place, and with the excep- 
tion of one or two specific denominations, religion was 
not considered to have any relationship to physical 
well-being. 

Peculiarly, the natural quiet work that Jesus did 
in helping people to find peace and comfort seems to 
have been forgotten for centuries. It was the spec- 
tacular and the so-called miraculous which received 
the attention, leaving the more natural work to fade 
out of our minds. 

Jesus changed men’s lives, bringing them into 
harmony with their own better selves as well as into 
harmony with the spirit of God. You may recall that 
saying of Jesus, “He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do he shall do also, and greater works than these 
shall he do,”’ His life teaching was that God intended 
men to be well physically, mentally, and spiritually. 
A great aid in bringing about this well-being 1s for one 
to become completely in harmony with the God spirit 
as one understand that in the light of his own better 


self. 


Thus it has been suggested that Christians should 
be less tired than non-Christians. Perhaps this 
sounds rather foolish. It has the earmarks of a new 
fad. I am inclined to believe that there is truth in 
the spirit of this theory. I wonder in this age of 
mechanical servants and labor-saving machinery how 
many people are actually physically tired. We have 
all the symptoms of being physically tired, but has 
physical exertion brought these symptoms upon us? 

Some of us go home in the evening weary and 
seemingly physically worn out from the day’s work. 
When we review that work we look back upon a day 
spent in a chair, writing or talking. Some of us have 
work that keeps us standing, but only a small per- 
centage have work that taxes one’s physical endurance. 
Yet we feel physically tired. What has actually 
happened is that the mind has been tired. The mind 
is much more sensitive than the bady, and, according 
to one psychologist, serves as a warning signal to keep 
the muscles from becoming exhausted. 

We have all heard of those cases where in time of 


yneed and danger men have been able to lift extremely 
heavy weights which they could not possibly have 


lifted under ordinary circumstances. We know of 
mothers who have worked far beyond what they 
thought was the end of their endurance taking care of 
their sick children. If we look back carefully over 
our lives we may be able to recall being extremely 
tired, only to forget that tiredness as soon as some 
one asked us to enjoy an evening in good company. 
These cases only indicate the power of one’s spirit 
over one’s physical and even mental well-being. 

When we are afraid and worried, or filled with 
resentment and hatred, our minds become tired. 
Man is not alane a rational creature. He is more 
than that. He is an emotional creature, doing some 
deeds and feeling certain moods because of his emo- 
tions. These emotions, after all, are the real source 
of our powers. They are the impulses which set us 
into action. In most people the emotions are stronger 
than the intellect. When we are intellectually set to 
go in one direction and emotionally set to go in the 
opposite direction, we almost always go in the direc- 
tion our emotions guide us. 

However, sometimes emotionalism urges us to 
wrong courses of action. Returning to the thought 
that as religious people we should tend to be less 
tired than irreligious people, let us consider the emo- 
tion of fear that may be the cause of our tiredness. 
When we become afraid, automatically our heart 
action increases, our digestive processes are retarded, 
sugar is added to the blood, certain glands are stimu- 
lated so that muscular tone is increased. 

The emotion of fear did all this to our ancestors 
way back in uncivilized days. The natural impulse 
set up at such a time was either to run or to fight. 
In short order they took themselves out of the situa- 
tion which caused the fear. They may have been 
killed in the battle, but they did not harm them- 
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selves by suffering from fear for months or years. 

You and I, surrounded as we are by all the trap- 
pings of civilization, are not permitted to act accord- 
ing to our inherited impulses. All this energy which 
the emotion of fear has aroused becomes clogged up 

in our system. We become depressed. We worry. 
The reason that so many people are worrying to-day 
is because they can not seem to find anything to do 
immediately to clear away the situation of which they 
are afraid. They can neither run away from it nor 
successfully fight it. We may very easily say t» our 
next door neighbor, “Stop your worrying; it does not 
do one bit of good.”’ Yet we can not follow our own 
advice and stop our own worrying merely by thinking 
on the futil'ty of worry. 

There are only two ways out of the dfficulty. 
One is to analyze the situation to find out of what we 
are actually afraid and then vanquish this fear by 
thoughtful action. The other is to acquire faith. 

Fear and faith are both emotions. Fear is the 
feeling we have that some sort of evil is coming our 
way. Faith is the feeling that good is going to come. 
Right here is where our religion should help us through 
our troubles. Do not misunderstand me. Faith will 
never take the place of bread, or shelter, or clotning. 
I am not attempting to belittle the actual suffering 
that there is in the world to-day. The Christian 
Church must face the facts and do all in its power te 
build a Christian social order in the world. 

The thought I have at this time is for those of us 
who are worrying needlessly. We are worrying over 
things that have not as yet happened to us. We 
still have all the necessities and many of the luxuries. 
We have far more than the Pilgrim Fathers, who were 
so thankful for all they had at their first harvest 
season. Wemay choose one of two courses of thought, 
We can put our minds on the things that tear down— 
thoughts of failures that may come, of sickness and 
sorrow which we may have to meet—and become 
weary and nervous, making ourselves unable to cope 
with the problems of life. On the other hand we may 
put our thoughts on the things that build, the thoughts 
of our actual blessings, of health we do enjoy, thoughts 
of our commonplace joys, and become almost radiant. 
How much it would mean to us and how much to the 
life of the world if we would only try to remodel our 
lives. Let’s cast off the fears and worries about things 
that have not as yet happened, and stress the thoughts 
of faith that will help us to reach for the needful re- 
quirements in living. 

It is the spirit of true prayer which we need so 
much. Not always verbal prayers, sometimes just 
feeling prayers. Moments of quiet when we are 
appreciative of the blessings life has bought us. Mo- 
ments when we do not ask what to-morrow may have 
in store, but only desire to make this day the best 
day. Moments of longing to be worthy of all the 
trust of those who love us. Moments when we try 
to forget ourselves and feel in harmony with all the 
idealism within the souls of men. When we have 
eased our mind and spirit with such feelings then the 
weariness of the flesh will be aided in vanishing. 

The emotion of anger, resentment, and hatred 
takes away the joyous vitality that might otherwise 
be ours. When one feels injured the impulse is to 


strike back. In the olden days one went after his 
man and either got him or else lost his own life. Not 
so long ago this spirit was expressed in the custom of 
dueling. When one man offended another, they did 
not come together to talk over the matter and settle 
it quietly. The one who had been offended felt he 
must seek revenge. The one who had offended felt he 
must take his stand. The question was settled by 
the death of one or the other. 

We can not let our animal impulses have full 
sway. The law will not grant us this privilege even if 
we actually wished to carry out such a desire. As it 
is we nurse our resentments, brood over them, and 
sometimes become peevish and even ill. Sometimes 
we can not sleep because we are thinking of our re- 
sentments. Sometimes we can not eat. 

If we want to, we can remodel our character in 
this respect. When Jesus said, “Love your enemies 
and pray for them that persecute you,” he was not 
only making a suggestion to make life more pleasant 
for one’s enemy, but one that would help to make life 
more pleasant for the one doing the forgiving. You 
can not have your mind filled with hurt feelings and 
hates and receive the joy that you should find in life. 

We in the Universalist Church have agreed with 
the philosophers and the scientists who have concluded 
that the universe and all its forces were planned ac- 
cording to one harmonious design. Our one great 
principle of faith which we have given the world is 
belief in the Fatherhood of God. This belief implies a 
belief in the universal brotherhood of men. If we are 
one brotherhood, then the basis of our living together 
must be one of tolerance, understanding, and good 
will. 

If there is anything in our religious philosophy, 
then we may say that hates and intolerances are un- 
natural. We may say that when a man is living true 
to his natural make-up he is trying to be a social 
creature in harmony with his fellow men. He is 
trying to forget and forgive the mistakes of others. 
More and more is science discovering that as man 
works in this direction he builds himself and finds that 
peace of mind that is so necessary to healthy and 
happy living. 

That little sea animal, the chambered nautilus, 
each year builds a newer and larger chamber in its 


shell. It moves out of its old chamber into its larger 
quarters. That is nature’s way for the nautilus to 
grow. 


Nature’s way for man to grow is for man to re- 
model his own character into something finer. Wecan 
cast off the fears that wear us out and think on the 
hopes that uplift. We can tear down the walls of 
hate and replace them with archways of good-will. 
In doing that we shall have our part in building that 
structure which humanity must help to complete. 
That is the Kingdom of God where the supreme law 
shall be love and the primary rule justice. 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!”’ 
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The Task of the Church School Teacher’ 


Nellie E. Friend 


C7 & T is rather a coincidence that to-day—our 
RB} @| day of church school officer and teacher in- 
stallation—is the beginning of what is known 
throughout the churches of the United States 
as Religious Education Week. The hope back of this 
movement is that each church shall more purposefully 
strive to inform its constituency of the meaning and 
importance of religious education; that each church 
shall endeavor to strengthen its own preaching, teach- 
ing, ministering or serving, and organizational forces. 
The hope is that each church shall strive to increase 
its resources that no necessary and helpful equipment 
or paraphernalia shall be lacking; that each church 
shall aim to stimulate breadth of vision, that it shall 
more intelligently determine and direct its purposes; 
and that it shall secure personal consecration to the 
task for which it exists and to which it must apply 
itself even more diligently, if it is to continue. 

To educate one religiously is to educate him in 
high striving; to educate him in noble and co-opera- 
tive living; to educate him in voluntary and useful 
service. To educate one religiously is to educate 
him to more wisely and truly evaluating what life and 
what living in a world with others has to offer. It 

to educate him in more properly directing on the 
v»ie hand, or in masterfully controlling or sublimat- 
ing, as the case may be, his instinctive tendencies, 
his impulsive reactions, and his daily habits. 

A religiously educated person is one who is 
learning—learning to feel that he, although a small 
part, 7s a part of some great Plan. He is one who is 
willing to follow where he can not always see, and to 
believe when he can not often explain. He recog- 
nizes that there must be some kind of plan and, there- 
fore, a Super Planner or Guide. A religiously edu- 
cated person is one who hears a personal inner call to 
be and to do, and who answers, not knowing where it 
may lead or how much work or sacrifice may be in- 
volved. A religiously educated person is one who, in 
all humility, recognizes his oneness with that Over 
Soul of which he is an offspring. He, therefore, be- 
comes a willing coworker with Him, and with all those 
who are strivng to make life richer, sweeter, broader, 
happier, more beautiful, and radiant. Such oneness 
promises a companionship, and such an assuring and 
steadying influence as is unknown to strangers to 
such a experience. 

Were I to talk for hours, I could not tell you all 
that religious education means or what it might do for 
our boys and girls, for our young men and young 
women, and for older men and women, Hence the 
immensity of our task in this church. Hence the 
challenge of it. Do you wonder that our influence is 
hardly felt in Melrose, let alone in the universe, as yet? 


This church, if it hopes to make any impression fore: 


good upon the community, must be a growing, ex- 
panding, co-operating, and truly ministering group of 
people. 


*Address by Mrs. Victor A. Friend given in place of minis- 
ter’s sermon at church school installation service, Melrose, Mass. 


We are told that any movement for promotional 
work within churches has generally been institutional 
centered rather than individual centered. The at- 
tempt has been to build up classes, increase member- 
ship and attendance. These have, as we know, great 
value; but what is needed more than these is that we 
shall deepen and broaden the lives of our growing 
youth, that we shall challenge them with Christian 
ideals, and shall motivate them to high endeavor and 
noble accomplishment. The need is that we adults 
shall set before them living examples of Christian 
citizenship. 

Only 40 per cent of the Roman Catholic churches 
have Sunday schools. Only 17 per cent of the Jewish 
churches have Sunday schools. They have, how- 
ever, the parochial schools, and the Talmud Torah 
schools, which are week-day schools, yet give religious 
education as_a very purposeful part of their cur- 
riculum. 

Ninety-two and eight-tenths per cent of the Sun- 
day schools in this country are Protestant, but we 
have our growing youth but one hour each week, 
thirty minutes of which is given over to instruction. 
This is one of the reasons why Protestant churches 
have tried to promote daily religious instruction and 
vacation schools, the purpose being to give our 
Protestant youth a bit more such training than they 
are now getting, and which would more nearly ap- 
proximate what their Catholic and Jewish friends are 
getting. 

After all is said and done, friends, less than one- 
half of the population of those between five and 
seventeen years are being reached by any Sunday 
school. In fact, 49 per cent of the school population 
is not in any Sunday school. In the meantime the 
movies and other agencies are busy building up pro- 
grams of education for the young. 

Right here in Melrose, our moving picture theater 
manager has organized a club for our children. The 
dues are two cents, I believe. Each birthday is 
remembered by him by a post-card, and, in addition 
the names of those having the birthdays are printed in 
the weekly paper. That theater manager is tying 
our children up to his hause in a stronger fashion than 
you and I are holding them to the church. And we 
sit by and do not blink an eyelid! 

Millions of dollars are being spent each year for 
the building of roads; but oh, how little for building 
honest and noble manhood and womanhood! 

The average family unit pays more for movies 
or for some form of recreation each week than it has 
the vision to put into the maintaining and more in- 
telligently equipping its church for valuable service. 
Many men and women work harder and give more 
concern to getting a “trick”? in bridge whist or in 
putting a ball into a hole in the ground than they are 
willing to contribute to help mould the soul and di- 
rect the activity of some boy or girl in their midst. 
We may well hide our faces with shame and not be too 
critical of the education given by other agencies. If 
we do not like automobile stealing, robberies, and 
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shooting, we must counteract those influences which 
stimulate and encourage such gestures. 

A young man, whose father was compelled to 
make good some thousands of dollars which he (the 
boy) had misappropriated, when reprimanded for not 
having lived up to the ideals of his father and the 
community church, said, “I’m sorry, dad, but if the 
church and you had spent as much money and time 
in attempting to develop manhood in the other boys 
and in me as you have spent in trying to make me a 
banker, this thing wouldn’t have happened.” Bold— 
but true!! 

The officers under whose administration our 
school serves have no mean task. It requires regu- 
larity in attendance both upon church and church 
school sessions as well as at board meetings. It means 
detail work, correspondence, telephone, perhaps per- 
sonal calls during the week. It means that one shall 
be prompt, dependable, co-operative, and honest— 
strictly honest. We could not run even a church 
without such as these. 

Regarding our teachers: We have an unusually 
capable faculty. Dr. Philip Schaff says: ‘Competent 
teachers who devote their whole strength to this noble 
work are the true philanthropists and benefactors of 
the race.” 

Fellow teachers, my hope is that you are not 
satisfied with your last year’s teaching, whether it was 
your first year or your tenth; therefore that you will 
give to your pupils better and more dynamic teach- 
ing than ever before. Any lesson, regardless of its 
import—any lesson—is bare without the teacher, with- 
out his or her conviction, faith, idealism, and pep. 
We teachers “learn to be wise from our failures much 
more than from our successes.”’ We often “discover 
what will do by finding out what will not do, and 
probably he who never made a mistake never made a 
discovery,” yet it is unchristian for us to practise too 
thoughtlessly or too indifferently upon the souls of 
growing individuals. 

What are some of the qualifications of a teacher? 
First of all that he shall be a growing, expanding, learn- 
ing individual, regardless of how many years he may 
or may not have been in this work. There are in- 
dividuals with A. B. before and after their names who 
can never become real teachers. A certain writer has 
called them ‘‘bookful blockheads, with loads of learned 
lumber in their heads.”” Their book knowledge blocks 
any entrance to their heart from the outside and im- 
prisons their soul from within. On the other band 
there are those who have practically no background 
from which to draw for teaching, but who are anxious 
to serve. This is many times true of the younger 
teacher. In either case, if he recognizes that he can 
not teach except as he learns, that he can not impress 
truths upon another that are meaningless or un- 
experienced by himself, he will realize that one of the 
first requisites is that he shall not only study the 
immediate lesson material placed in his hands, but 
that he shall do supplementary reading; that he shall 
ever be on the lookout in all his reading, in his recrea- 
tional experiences, in his business or social relalion- 
ships, in the newspapers and magazines, from over the 
radio, for anything that he may use as an illustration, 
or an example, or which will give him or his pupils 


another “‘slant’”’ on the subject which he hopes to im- 
press upon his students. 

Another qualification, at least in this church, is 
that a teacher must believe in some Supreme Being or 
Spirit—God, if you please; that he shall have faith that 
Christian principles, emphasized and exercised by 
Jesus of Nazareth, are worth while and workable. He 
shall know many of these from first hand experience. 

A teacher must feel that the church has an op- 
portunity to render such service as can no other or- 
ganization; and he must believe that, imperfect as he 
yet is, he has caught a vision of something high and 
fine enough in life for him to-pass on to those who are 
adventuresome in spirit but too ignorant or imprudent 
to be allowed to walk alone without loving guid- 
ance. 

As teachers we may never know the part we have 
played in another’s life. We can only make the best 
of ourselves, and then give that best to our study, to 
our teaching, ever being living examples of that which 
is upright, honest, and enduring. A teacher must 
make preparation for each teaching hour just as 
regularly as he eats his meals, first utilizing his own 
education, his own observations and experience, as a 
background for his study. He should occasionally 
survey his entire course that he may appreciate the 
field that he is to cover. Again, he should look over 
his chapter headings that he may be mindful of the 
stepping stones over which he must take his followers. 
He should read quickly the material for the week; 
determine the point or points to be emphasized or the 
pictures to be outlined and make notes for his help in 
presenting it; adding pictures or anything else which 
will reinforce his objective. 

We teach these courses in order that our pupils 
may get valuable information, helpful suggestions; 
that they may get food for thought, concepts to be 
developed, standards to be accepted and maintained, 
ideals that may be visualized and cherished through- 
out their days—ideals that shall open up the way to 
still higher and more marvelous attainments and 
achievements than have yet been dreamed. 

We must have an objective in teaching, not talk- 
ing for talk’s sake. We must not teach a lesson be- 
cause it is a gaod lesson nor a course because it is a 
worth while course. It is neither good nor worth 
while unless it meets the needs or is accepted and ap- 
preciated by the pupil himself, unless it points the 
way, unless it sets him in the direction of solving his 
problems as he meets them, or unless it helps him to 
select those ways which are best. A lesson or course 
is neither good nor worth while unless it impresses the 
pupil enough to serve as a warning on the one hand, 
or as an inspiration and challenge on the other. We 
are merely using up time, unless these things take 
place for the pupil. There is no child or person but 
what will encourage you to talk about the matters of 
the day or to play and laugh, if you will do so. But 
there is no child, regardless of how dull, how disin- 
terested, or mischievous he may be, but what. will 
criticise and comment about that fact, at home or 
with other members of the group, if you yield to such 
a temptation. 

All children and young people recognize and like 
a good teacher. They like entertainment also, but 
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they have no respect for a church school whose teacher 
spends the lesson hour entertaining or informing them 
of things which have no bearing on their religious life. 
Life is going to be full of problems for them. Life is 
going to require the exercise of choice all along the 
way. Life is going to reward or punish our boys and 
girls according as they respond to their teachers. Can 
we do less than our best? That means work and 


sacrifice on our part as well as a love for the ideal man 
or woman which we hope to make out of our student 
who sits before us each week of the church year. It 
may be necessary for us to give up an evening’s pleas- 
ure in order to study. It may mean a warmed-over 
Sunday dinner; but may God keep us steadfast and 
true to our obligation; and may God bless those who 
willingly consecrate themselves to such service! 


Southwestern Federation of Religious Liberals 
Ila King 


The eleventh Annual Conference of the Southwestern Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals met in the First Universalist Church, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Oct. 25, 26 and 27. 

The spirit of the Conference was expressed in the slogan, 
“An Aggressive, Progressive Church in Action.” 

The sessions were opened at 7.30 Tuesday evening by the 
president, the Rev. W. G. Price of Hutchinson. The preparatory 
meditation was in charge of the Rev. Fred A. Line, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Phoenix, Arizona, formerly minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church at Junction City and the 
First Unitarian Church of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mayor A. L. Oswald, City 
Attorney Ellis Clark gave a few words of welcome in behalf of 
the city, its officials and the Chamber of Commerce. The Rev. 
W. G. Price, president of the conference and pastor of the en- 
tertaining church, replied. He then proceeded to appoint the 
following sessional committees: Committee on Recommenda- 
tions: the Rev. John G. MacKinnon, Wichita; the Rev. Fred A. 
Line, Phoenix, Arizona; the Rev. John Sears, Junction City; David 
Cole, Great Bend. Resolutions Committee: Chester Routledge, 
Hutchinson; Mrs. H. N. Moses, Salina; Mrs. Carolyn MacKin- 
non, Wichita. Sessional secretary to serve in absence of the 
regular secretary, Miss Ila King. 

The president urged the Recommendations Committee to 
be ready to report the attitude of the conference on the Free 
Church movement the following morning. 

Miss Grace Briggs gave a delightful solo, ““O Divine Re- 
deemer,’’ by Gounod, after which the Rev. John MacKinnon of 
Wichita gave an interesting address on ‘‘Making the Gods Come 
True.”’ He emphasized the fact that man had always made 
his gods to fit his needs. Feeling the need to move more quickly 
from place to place, he devised Mercury. Desiring defense 
against his enemies, he conceived the war-god Jehovah. But 
having learned to traverse the air and build for himself the ef- 
fective machines of warfare, he discarded these gods and took to 
himself a new god—the Heavenly Father—to satisfy his new 
sense of need for guidance and protection in an unfriendly world. 
His task henceforth must be to make this God come true. 

After the offering was taken, Rabbi Richmond of Wichita, 
Kansas, gave a scholarly address on “The Place and Function of 
a Religious Liberal,’ in which he declared that the word “Lib- 
eral” is empty of content, and expressed a preference for the 
word ‘‘Radical.” He said religion is man’s attitude to the cos- 
mos, and its place is next to the test tube and laboratory. Its 
function, he said, is that of investigation and learning to shoul- 
der the responsibility that has been the lot of science and philos- 
ophy. 

On Wednesday morning the Rev. Fred A. Line again opened 
the session with a devotional reading from Emerson and prayer. 
The president then completed the appointment of committees 
as follows: Committee on Crecentials: the Rev. Albert Harwood 
of the Reformed church of Cheney; Harry Graber, of the Uni- 
tarian church of Wichita. Committee on Nominations: the 
Rev. Robert Murray Pratt of Salina; Miss Mary Palmer of Law- 
rence; Jack Beller of Wichita. 

The Committee on Recommendations submitted a resolu- 
tion commending the Joint Commission for its work and urging 


a rapid consummation of its plan. It recommended that the 
American Unitarian Association and the Universalist General 
Convention approve and further the work of the Joint Com- 
mission. The recommendation was thorouzhly discussed and 
then passed unanimously. 

The Conference then listened to a thoughtful address by 
the Rev. Chas. E. Snyder of Davenport, Iowa, on ‘““Why Re- 
ligion Anyway?” He said that we must discover the secrets of 
the universe in the secrets of our own souls. We are impressed 
by order in the universe. Religion should awaken the imagina- 
tion to clothe the universe with a vital motive. In the orderly 
process of the universe we must feel a conradeship—a personal 
possession. We need a religion which will enter into our social 
structure. It must invest my neighbor and my neighbor’s chil- 
dren with an infinite quality. That will provide motive and 
climax to life. 

The Rev. John W. Sears of Junction City, Kansas, spoke on 
“The Evangel of the Liberal Church,” contending that in place 
of the motive of Orthodoxy provided by a desire to save in- 
dividuals from everlasting hell, we should stress the fact that 
man can escape hell when he will. Our job is to help him to 
make that decision now. 

The ladies of the church served luncheon at: noon. 

Wednesday afternoon was taken up by the regular annual 
session of the Missouri Valley Association and of the Kansas 
Universalist Convention. 

At 6 o'clock the ladies of the church served the annual ban- 
quet. Mr. Price had provided pep songs which were sung with 
much enjoyment, and Miss Velva Kintzel rendered several num- 
bers on the piano accordion. The Rev. N. A. Price, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, Rockwell City, Iowa, was intro- 
duced by his brother, the Rev. W. G. Price, and spoke on ‘“‘Some 
Trends in Protestantism.’ He pointed out that some of the old 
theologies had disappeared without much notice, such as a 
belief in the judgment day, in original sin, and that unbaptized 
infants were eternally damned. He also pointed out that 
Protestantism is paying more attention to the social message, 
to more efficient educational leadership. 

In the evening Mr. Line again led the conference in a fifteen 
minute devotional service. The Rev. Robert Murray Pratt of 
Salina spoke on ‘‘Prosperity Always Returns.” He struck a 
fundamentalist note in his address when he declared: ‘‘A liberal 
who doesn’t pray is worse than a heathen, because heathen pray. 
. . . » No one can prove that prayer ever changed God, but we 
do know that prayer changes men and women. . . . We should 
learn that we can prize fundamentals without being fundamen- 
talists.”’ 

Mr. W. J. Newlove sang “Hosanna,” by Granier, after 
which the offering was taken. Mrs. Lola Mustain sang “Open 
the Gates,”’ followed by an address by the Rev. Fred A. Line on 
“Courageous Thinking and Living.” 

Thursday morning, after the devotional service, reports of 
the various committees were read, discussed, and voted upon. 

The Resolutions Committee—Chester M. Routledge, chair- 
man—presented resolutions of appreciation and thanks to the 
entertaining church, its minister and wife, to those who con- 
tributed to the program and to the press. They also introduced a 
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resolution instructing the secretary to send greetings to the Rev. 
Clifton Merritt Gray, Summit Sanatorium, Sante Fe, New Mexi- 
co, and to the Rey. W. M. Backus, Adrian, Michigan, expressing 
its regrets that they could not be with us. 

The Rev. Albert Harwood of the Reformed church of 
Cheney reported for the Credentials Committee eleven ministers 
present, and forty-three out-of-town delegates from twelve dif- 
ferent communities. 

The Committee on Recommendations presented in their 
final report a resolution reciting the fact that the distress of the 
world is caused by an unjust system of distribution of wealth, 
income, and privilege, and that it is impossible for individuals to 
live according to the Golden Rule in a society which makes 
selfishness a necessary quality of existence, and that more will be 
required than superficial remedies or pious platitudes preached to 
relatively helpless individuals. They therefore recommended a 
fundamental revision of society along more co-operative economic 
lines after a careful study by individuals and churches of the 
situation and proposed remedies. This report provoked con- 
siderable discussion but was finally unanimously adopted. 

Jack Beller of Wichita reported for the Nominations Com- 
mittee. The meeting place for next year is to be Salina, and the 
Conference officers are: President, the Rev: Robert Murray 
Pratt; vice-president, Chester M. Routledge; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Cora Shelton. 

The president of the Conference then asked for expressions 
from each one present as to the particular contribution they had 
received from the meeting. Nearly all present spoke, and in- 
dicated that the most outstanding feature of the Conference was 
the fine spirit and tolerance between people of so many differing 
ideas, the lack of the spirit of antagonism against the Orthodox 
Church, and the devotion of the Conference to constructive 
thought toward an aggressive progressive church. 

While existing conditions affected the attendance materially, 
the Conference was highly inspirational. 

x * x 
FROM THE FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA TO THE 
FRIENDS 

At the recent meeting in New York City of the Joint Com- 
mission of the Unitarian and Universalist Churches, sitting as 
the Council of the Free Church of America, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Resolved: That the Council of the Free Church of 

America, speaking on behalf of Universalists, Unitarians 

and other religious liberals of the United States and 

Canada, meeting in New York City on October 28, 1982, 

desires to send to the General Conference of Friends, the 

Five Years Meeting, the Yearly Meeting of Friends for 

Philadelphia and Vicinity and the Philadelphia Yearly 

Meeting, its hearty felicitations upon the recent cele- 

bration of the two hundredth and fiftieth anniversary 

of the landing of William Penn upon the soil of this new 

world which he has so richly blessed. His “holy ex- 

periment” upon the banks of the Delaware, founded on 

full equality, universal toleration, justice and brother- 

hood, is still in many ways a model of what governments 

must some day be. We recognize our great indebtedness 

to this fearless religious pioneer. 

The free religious groups in whose name we speak 

join with Penn and with you in protesting against all im- 
posed dogmatisms, all external ecclesiastical authorities, 
all denials of religious liberty. We share with you your 
abiding confidence in that spiritual order which mani- 
fests itself in the silences of the soul, in that guiding 
light which glows within the human heart. Holding so 
much in common with you we crave the privilege of a 
closer fellowship, and a more active co-operation in 
ways of justice and mercy. Hopefully and eagerly we 
look forward to that happy day when you and we may 
march together, shoulder to shoulder, in the mighty ven- 
tures of faith, under the banner of love. 


ABNER KNEELAND 
Asa M. Bradley 


In my former article on ‘‘Langdon Meeting-houses”’ there 
was frequent mention of the Rev. Abner Kneeland, and the evil 
repute in which he was held by the Congregational ministers in 
later years; but it hadn’t been so during his pastorate in the 
town. On the contrary, he was highly respected, elected to 
represent the town in the legislature, was elected town minister 
with full knowledge of what he was, and after a year of supply- 
ing the pulpit. His religious affiliation was understood, and 
he was ordained in the town meeting-house, with sermon by 
Hosea Ballou, also the fellowship of the Convention, invoca- 
tion by Paul Dean, ordaining prayer by Zebulon Streeter, and 
charge by Ebenezer Paine. 

It is said that nine of the ‘‘Standing Order’”’ objected to 
him as minister, and by vote of the town in 1806 these were to 
be allowed to have whom they pleased as their minister. 

Taken all in all, plus and minus, he was a remarkable 
character. The Rev. Nathaniel Stacy, in his Memoirs, said of 
him: “Mr. Kneeland was a very singular man for a great man.’” 

He was born in Gardner, Mass., 1774. He received limited 
education, even for that time, but, to quote Stacy again, “he 
was naturally a scholar and made rapid advance in every science 
he attempted to study.” In later years he was noted for pro- 
ficiency in Latin, Greek and Hebrew. As a young man he 
taught some, was a carpenter by trade, and a Baptist in re- 
ligion, having preached considerably as a Baptist, but never 
having received ordination. His first appearance among Uni- 
versalists was at the General Convention at Winchester, where 
he was licensed as a preacher, and soon after was settled at Lang- 
don. He is reputed as having been a brilliant and persuasive 
preacher, although Stacy says of him: 


“He never possessed the faculty for original 
thought, he never originated an idea: it was all bor- 
rowed, and he was generally the echo of the last author 
he had read.” 


(What a lovely time he would have were he now living, with 
humanism, pragmatism, behaviorism, and all the other isms.) 
To continue our quotation: 


“He had never heard a preacher of our order; but 
he had read Winchester’s writings. . . . . He was a per- 
fect Winchestarian. What ever Mr. Winchester had 
published, that Mr. Kneeland believed in, that he 
preached, and he could illustrate and defend that, and 
nothing else.” 


“Here (at Winchester) he became acquainted with 
Mr. Ballou, heard him preach, had conversation with 
him, and it was not six months from this time that he 
renounced Winchestarianism and became a complete 
Ballouite; and preached Mr. Ballou’s theory with as 
much zeal as he ever did Mr. Winchester’s, with vastly 
more eloquence and soundness.”’ 


He went to Charlestown, Mass., from Langdon, in 1811, 
thus taking to the Boston area the Ballou ideas some years in 
advance of Ballou. About this time he was associated with 
Ballou in producing the first Universalist hymnal, writing 
somewhere about 150 of the hymns, almost as many as Ballou, 
and in quality really better. He later removed to New York, 
where he became associated with other preachers, encountered 
new and strange isms, read the new books, ete. He became 
interested in and preached materialism; he attempted the forma- 
tion of a community settlement; he associated himself with a 
clairvoyant who claimed ability to locate hidden treasure; finally 
he renounced Christianity altogether and became a pronounced 
atheist. In 1830 he returned to Boston to establish the paper 
called the Investigator. (This is the paper mentioned in the 
former article as having been brought into the gallery of the 
Langdon Meeting-house for the purpose of making disturb- 
ance.) 
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A story has gone abroad that he was at one time impris- 
oned for his Universalist faith. That is a mistake. In 1834 
he was indicted under an old law for blasphemy, because of some 
of the articles in his paper. He was condemned, appealed, and 
the case was carried on up until in 1836 he was heard before the 
full bench of judges, the decisions of the lower courts sustained, 
and he was sentenced to sixty days in Leverett Street Jail. He 
continued in Boston until 1839. It is said that Kneeland St. 
is named for him. Severing his connection with the Investigator, 
he went to Iowa, where he passed the few remaining years, 
dying in 1844. 

Our people were much irritated by the odium occasioned 
by his various changes of faith. He furnished a shinirg mark 
for our enemies to use against us, as showing to what Univer- 
salism would inevitably lead. He did us more harm in his later 
years than he had done good when at his best. 

But with all his vagaries, he lived a clean life, and there 
was no moral stain on his name. 

* * * 


NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Francis B. Bishop 


The twenty-seventh session of the North Carolina Uni- 
versalist Convention opened at the historic Red Hill church 
Thursday night, Sept. 29, 1932. President O. E. Bryant called 
the Convention to order at 7.30. 

After the devotional services, Dr. F. B. Bishop delivered the 
occasional sermon, calling attention to the challenge of Liberal- 
ism in the life of to-day. After the sermon Dr. H. L. Canfield 
conducted the communion service. The president then appointed 
the sessional committees. 

On Friday morning the president called the Convention to 
order promptly. Theminutes of the Midyear Board Meeting were 
read and approved. Reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and referred to the Auditing Committee. The Fel- 
lowship Committee reported no changes in the ministerial body 
during the year—six ministers and one licentiate in fellowship. 
Church reports were received from Clinton, Red Hill, Oak Grove, 
Hopewell, Greensboro, Rocky Mount, Inman’s Chapel, and 
later from Kinston, Pink Hill, Woodington, Outlaws Bridge and 
Christian Hill. : 

The State Superintendent’s report called attention to the 
evangelistic campaign to be held in ten or twelve of the larger 
cities of the state during the coming year; to the establishment of 
a state paper, the Tar-Heel Universalist, and its marked success 
up to the present time; to the fifth session of the Young People’s 
Institute at White Lake and its influence among the young 
people; to the summer school at Inman’s Chapel and the splendid 
work Miss Powell is doing for the cultural life of the mountain 
people; to the fact that during the year the Unitarians had deeded 
to the North Carolina Convention the property at Shelter Neck, 
consisting of a fine little church, a five room schoolhouse, a large 
dwelling house, and forty-four acres of land, also the church and 
property at White Oak. The Superintendent also called at- 
tention to a letter which he had received asking that a Sunday 
school be established at Shelter Neck, in which the writer offered 
to act as superintendent. There is no church or Sunday school 
within several miles of this place. 

The Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the W. N. M. A., was 
then presented to the Convention, and made an address which 
was highly commended. 

Friday afternoon was given over to the work of the Woman's 
Missionary Association. Mrs. Royal called the meeting to 
order and, after devotional services, formally introduced Miss 
Kirk and Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. After the routine business 
of the afternoon, Mrs. Cushing gave a short program in which 
she charmed her listeners with her talks and her music. 

Friday evening, after the song service led by the Rev. W. O. 
Bodell, Mrs. Cushing played her violin. Miss Edna Williams of 
Greensboro gave the address of the occasion for the ‘‘Young 
People’s Institute.’ Miss Kirk then delivered a second address 
which every one declared was even better than the first. 


At the session on Saturday morning prayer was offered by 
Dr. F. B. Bishop. The minutes of the preceding day were 
read and approved. The draft of the proposed new constitution 
was presented to the Convention and after a few minor changes 
the entire constitution and by-laws were adopted and declared 
now in effect. This constitution will be published in the Tar- 
Heel and copies made for distribution. 

The report of the Auditing Committee showed the secretary’s 
and treasurer’s accounts balanced and in excellent condition. 

The Committee on Official Reports and Recommendations 
then reported. It was recommended: (1) That pronounced 
support be given the Tar- Heel Universalist, and subscriptions be 
solicited by a committee in every church; (2) that our people 
give hearty support to the evangelistic services to be conducted in 
several places in the state beginning Jan. 8, 1933; (3) that a com- 
mittee be appointed, of which the State Superintendent shall 
be chairman, to make a survey of the localities in which the 
properties given us by the A. U. A. are situated, and advise as to 
work to be inaugurated there. The fourth paragraph commended 
the work of the churches and Mission Circles, and the people in 
general. 

At this point, the Convention adjourned for dinner. (And 
such a dinner, including among other things, roast venison.) 

After dinner the Convention continued its business session 
with the Committee on Resolutions making its report. These 
resolutions dealt with the Convention’s appreciation of the 
hospitality of the local church; the valuable assistance given by 
Miss Kirk and Mrs. Cushing; the work of the committee draft- 
ing the new constitution, and expressed the conviction “that in 
no case should the death penalty be inflicted upon any law- 
breaker, that all penal and correctional institutions should be 
under the supervision of officials fitted for their duties by train- 
ing under the latest approved methods, at once scientific and 
humane.” 

Following this report there was considerable discussion of 
the coming evangelistic campaign and our means of co-operat- 
ing with this campaign. 

Dr. H. L. Canfield was then appointed to represent the 
Convention at the North Carolina Conference of Social Workers, 
meeting at Chapel Hill, Oct. 7. 

The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. O. E. 
Bryant; vice-president, H. W. Winstead; secretary, Dr. F. B. 
Bishop; treasurer, John R. Miller; trustee for three years, John 
E. Williams. Fellowship Committee, the Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Mrs. J. Ross Sutton, Horace Ward. Preacher of occasional 
sermon, Dr. H. L. Canfield. Place of next convention, Rocky 
Mount. 

The rest of the afternoon was taken up with the unfinished 
business of the Woman’s Association. 

Saturday night was the big night. Rev. W. O. Bodell took. 
charge of the song service, as over four hundred people gathered. 
The offering for the Ministerial Pension Fund amounted to $28. 
A. P. Kephart of North Carolina College for Women was the 
first on the program. A reswme of his address on “Capital 
Punishment and Social Control’ will appear in the Tar Heel.. 
Following Professor Kephart, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing gave: 
her marvelous program, ‘‘Along the Highways of Understand- 
ing.”’ Those who know Mrs. Cushing will know what this meant 
to those who heard her. Those who do not know Mrs. Cushing 
will never understand. Mrs. Rosell Royal of Clinton accom- 
panied Mrs. Cushing. 

Came Sunday morning with the church overflowing. Dr. 
Canfield took charge of the devotional service. Then the Rev. 
W. O. Bodell arose to fill the “Convention Chest.’’ Mrs. Cushing 
said, “I have been in many conventions, but have never seen 
people do their parts so well.”’ The pledging did not lag, nor 
the cash cease to roll in, until over $300 was recorded. The 
general offering for the morning brought this up to nearly $350. 
Dr. F. B. Bishop delivered the sermon of the morning on “The 
Solitary Son of God.” 

At 2.30 Dr. Canfield took charge of the memorial service. 
Those of our household of faith who, during the year, had left us 
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behind, were spoken of in words of tenderest memory and love. 

The Rev. John T. Fitzgerald preached the afternoon ser- 
mon, and with the benediction the twenty-seventh session of the 
Universalist Convention of North Carolina came to a close. 

Never were business sessions of the Convention so well 
attended. Never was a new constitution adopted with so little 
confusion. Never was such glorious weather. Miss Kirk 
heartened the management of the Tar Heel by bringing twenty- 
three subscriptions from the Presidents’ Club of the Massa- 
chusetts Association. 

Our three guests, Miss Kirk, Mrs. Cushing and Professor 
Kephart, were at their best. 

* * * 
“NO TRESPASSING’”’ 


Glenn Welmer Douglass 


Now it came to pass that on a certain day in summer I 
walked by the estate of a certain rich man, and I saw that by 
the borders of his grounds, both by the wood and by the open 
field, there were signs which read 


No Trespassing 
No hunting or fishing 
Penalty to the full extent of the law 
John Doe. 


And such signs were many, for within a distance of ten or 
twelve furlongs there were thirty, and there were many more, for 
I commenced not to number them until I had seen so many that 
I had become impressed. 

And I said within myself: “‘Behold, this man hath done 
some good, for he hath caused himself to become an employer. 
He hath hired the axeman to fell the trees, and the sawyer to saw 
the boards, and the painter to fix thereon his inscription, and the 
nailer to put the signs on the trees.”” And I saw that two boards 
had been affixed to one tree, and I said: ‘‘Surely the rich man hath 
been very generous with his signs.” 

Then I fell to meditating on what the motive of the man 
might be in making such a display. Why doth he wish to keep 
all pleasant walks and ways to himself and suffer none to tread 
thereon? If thus he seeketh happiness, is he not taking the 
Wrong Tack, for hath it not been truly said that happiness is 
found not in reserving, but in sharing? 

Or would the rich man share his grounds if he felt that he 
could, but is moved by the fear that the hunter may shoot un- 
skillfully and thereby hit a cow instead of a bear? Or that the 
fisherman may lay down his pipe or fail to put out his fire so that 
the wind arising may blow the fire and consume the forest? 

And I thought how I had heard that some have entered the 
estates of others without courtesy to the men or their women 
folk, and of those who dare not leave home on holidays nor the 
Sabbath, for fear of those who will come and steal from their 
gardens and fruit trees. And I bethought me of one who asked 
people to leave his field whereon they had camped without his 
permission, hard by the wayside. And he said unto them: 

“How would ye like me to come to the city and camp on 
your lawn?” 

And they said, ‘‘Oh, that is different.’ 

And I considered well the rich man and his signs, and I said: 
“He hath a case.”’ 

But what shall be done for the poor man who hath no 
money to buy great estates over which he may roam? And how 
have the days changed since the red man freely hunted and 
fished where he would! And was not Israel commanded not to 
eat of the corners of their fields, but to leave the same for the 
poor and the stranger? 

And I thought yet again of a rich man who hath a grove by 
a lake, and he hath put up a sign reading like this: 

“Freely use; do not abuse.”’ 

And yet are there not some who do abuse, who are neither so 
quiet nor orderly as not to disturb the owner when he would be 
quiet in his house? And are there not those who leave unsightly 
papers about, nor put their waste in the receptacle designed for it? 


And is not the State seeking to lease wild lands where men 
may hunt and fish without let or hindrance? 

Then thought I, ‘Hath not all this trouble come about be- 
cause men have failed to obey the Golden Rule?” And I said, 
“To the many signs I have seen, I will come and add yet another, 
and whereon men now read ‘No Trespassing’ they shall read: 
‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 


to them.’ ”’ 
* * * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Eagerly receptive at the beginning, the attendants at the 
Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meeting on Monday, Oct. 31, 
were at the close informed in regard to a matter of high im- 
portance and enthusiastic for a most creditable enterprise. 
The beautiful Ballou parlor was completely filled with ministers 
and their interested friends when the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Missionary Association, conducted 
an uplifting devotional service. 

The Rev. Otto S. Raspe gave his report as secretary and 
treasurer, and the Rev. Gordon Reardon announced that a 
group of ministers is preparing to sing at the laymen’s banquet 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 17. 

In introducing Dr. Elliott P. Joslin to speak on “Work for 
Diabetics,’ the president, Dr. George E. Huntley, refrained by 
request from references to his professional pre-eminence, but 
took the liberty to testify that he is a true gentleman and a good 
friend who has won the love of every young patient at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, and the devoted service of every helper. 

Dr. Joslin said, in part: “First, you all desire to know how 
to avoid contracting diabetes. Don’t get fat. The great ma- 
jority of adult patients are over-weight—75 per cent of those 
above fifty years of age and 99 per cent of those above sixty-five. 
Pick your ancestors very carefully, for the hereditary character 
of diabetes is being more and more impressed. Have no gall- 
stones. Don’t over-indulge in sweets, as did a charitable old 
lady who wanted to patronize a friend and bought so many choco- 
lates (though she had no particular liking for chocolates) that 
she found herself with diabetes. 

“Generally speaking, the disease is milder if contracted past 
middle life; yet the treatment now developed enables us to save 
the children. Formerly every child having diabetes was doomed 
to early death, probably in less than a year, but now less than one 
in a hundred die per year and even those do not need to. If 
there is diabetic coma, some one has been neglectful, as is proved 
by the fact that there is none in properly supervised hospitals. 
Now it is the old that die with diabetes, and we are engaged 
in an effort to push farther and farther along the age of fatality. 

“There is a very large increase in cases reported as diabetes, 
partly due to more accurate diagnosis. Dr. Dublin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company says that it is probable 
that in ten years this disease will be considered equal in im- 
portance with tuberculosis, as the first is increasing and the latter 
is decreasing. Death, owing to medical progress, is no longer 
common from minor ailments, so the number living to contract 
the major disorders is becoming larger. Cases of diabetes have 
doubled among men and trebled among women. This may be 
because obesity is becoming more prevalent with the fair sex. 
Among children the number of victims in each sex is equal. 

“The fact that diabetes ‘runs in families’ deserves to be 
emphasized again, for we know that in at least 53 per cent of our 
cases heredity is one of the principal contributing causes. 

“In the treatment of diabetes we remember three points, 
diet, insulin and exercise—demanding that the patient ride three 
horses at once. Our problem is education. We can save the 
children. Ten years ago there were only a thousand cases of 
diabetes among juveniles in the United States, while now there 
are twenty thousand, the explanation being that formerly the 
victims died off during the first year while now they are kept alive 
indefinitely. 

“The child is a laboratory, learning to care for himself and 
also teaching adults. As there are now a million adult patients 
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in America, the instruction is highly important. All sufferers 
must be taught to regulate their own diet with scientific exact- 
ness, to administer their own insulin with absolute regularity and 
to take the vigorous exercise indispensable for their wellbeing. 

“The work at the Clara Barton Birthplace last summer, 
carried on through the generous co-operation of Universalist 
people, has had and will have far-reaching results. Our corps, 
relieved of a large measure of financial burden, became free to 
study carefully the cases of the forty-five young girls sent to 
North Oxford, and facts of great importance were learned. For 
instance, we discovered that in the past our prescribed diet, 
while suitable for hospital conditions, was not always exactly 
fitted for home conditions. 

“The children at the camp learned, with blackboard in- 
struction given daily, the facts about diet, and also, finding that 
many other young people suffered as they did, lost something of 
their feeling of isolation. Given abundant and appetizing ra- 
tions under the management of Mrs. Leonard Thayer, they 
learned that even the diabetic may have.a wide variety of good 
food. 

“One of the great benefits of the enterprise was in the relief 
given to parents, who for a little while were relieved of constant 
anxiety and responsibility. Another was in the demonstration 
of the latest methods to visiting physicians, many of whom at- 
tended clinics and became familiar with the young patients and 
their progress. 

“At a meeting in Indianapolis held last week, fifteen hundred 
doctors were told about the camp and about the co-operation of 
Universalist people—so it may be that every Universalist church 
will be deluged with petitions to set up local camps in imitation 
of that at the Clara Barton Birthplace!” 

At the Forum period Dr. Joslin was bombarded with ques- 
tions from eager listeners and his answers were no less interesting 
than the body of his address. Asked about the source of insulin, 
he said it is a secretion from the pancreas, present in all lower 
animals, even fish, but obtained principally from hogs and cattle. 
In healthy individuals the amount of insulin regularly secreted 
is sufficient to regulate properly the amount of sugar passing into 
the blood; when the amount is lessened diabetes results. 

An optimistic note was given in closing. Asked if a child 
beginning the insulin treatment must continue it as long as he 
lived, Dr. Joslin said that at any moment some new discovery 
may be made which will give possible release. Ten times as 
many specialists are studying diabetes to-day as there were 
a decade ago. Aswe have had the great advances due to insulin 
for less than ten years, it seems not unreasonable to hope that 


before long other liberating progress will be made. 
Cla, Jaks 
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CHARLES R. OLIN 


Charles R. Olin, of Akron, Ohio, whose death on Sunday, Oct. 
16, was announced in the Leader of Oct. 29, was born Feb. 19, 
1861, in Windsor, Ashtabula County, Ohio. He went to Buchtel 
preparatory schoolin 1879 and spent six years there and in Buchtel 
College. During his senior year he practically took entire charge 
of the financial office of the college. Upon the completion of his 
course in 1888, he was elected professor of mathematics. 

While he taught mathematics until 1891, he devoted most 
of his time to financial matters of the institution, and in 1891 was 
elected secretary of the board of trustees and in 1897 was made 
treasurer. When Buchtel College became Akron University, 
Professor Olin was appointed secretary of the university and 
clerk of the board. In 1909, his Alma Mater conferred upon him 
the degree of master of science. 

Professor Olin served the institution as treasurer from 1897 
to 1912 and as librarian from 1895 to 1903. As librarian, he re- 
classified all books in the college and introduced the index system 
now in use. He became a voluntary government weather ob- 
server in 1887, which work he continued until his death. 

In addition to his college duties, Professor Olin also served as 
treasurer of the Ohio Universalist Convention for twelve years. 


He was a member of the Masonic order, Delta Tau Delta fra- 
ternity and Lincoln Country Club. 

Besides his widow, Gracia, he leaves two sons, Robert of 
Akron, and C. R. Jr., of Cincinnati, and a daughter, Mrs. Estella 
Giles, wife of Dr. Herman Giles, Cuyahoga Falls. 

He also leaves two brothers, P. G. Olin of Akron, James Olin 
of Detroit, and three sisters,, Mrs. B. A. Davis of Warren, O., 
Mrs. Oakley C. Herrick of Pittsburgh and Mrs. Everett Paine of 
Everett, Wash. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday afternoon at the First 
Universalist Church. Dr. George F. Zook, president of the uni- 
versity, dismissed all classes to enable instructors and students 
to attend the services. The church was filled with old friends, 
associates and students, who heard the Rev. George Cross Baner, 
pastor of the church, and Dean A. I. Spanton of the university, 
sketch the life of Professor Olin and pay tribute to him as a man, 
educator and friend. 

“Men like Charles R. Olin enable a minister to carry on his 
work,” said Mr. Baner. ‘He was in his pew every Sunday. I’m 
going to look for him there, and somehow I feel he will be there.”’ 

Dean Spanton, who had been associated with Professor Olin 
for many years at Akron University, described his friend as 
having “fought the good fight, having finished the course, having 
kept the faith.’” He told how Charles R. Olin, as a young man, 
came to old Buchtel preparatory school in 1879, and of his later 
duties as an educator and secretary. ‘But the length of his ser- 
vice was not the significant thing. It was the quality of that 
service,” said Dean Spanton. ‘His service was an integral part 
of the university, more so than the stones and mortar of its 
buildings.”’ 

Pallbearers were Attorney C. G. Roetzel, representing the 
board of trustees of Akron University; Norman Wentsler, presi- 
dent of the student body; J. P. Mead of Kent, representing the 
Universalist Convention of Ohio; Byron Barder, president and 
general manager of the Biggs Boiler Works Co., representing the 
board of the Universalist church of Akron; Attorney William 
Knowlton, president of the university alumni, and Prof. H. E. 
Simmons, representing the university faculty. 

The body of Professor Olin lay in state at the church from 
1 to 2.30 p. m., preceding the funeral service. Burial was in 
Glendale cemetery. 

An editorial in a local paper said of Professor Olin: 

“For fifty years this gifted man served old Buchtel and its 
successor, the University of Akron. He adopted as his own the 
anxieties and labors of its early days, when there was constant 
struggle to keep the college going, with every one in the faculty, 
from president down, scurrying around betimes to find means 
with which to meet the pay roll. ; 

“There is regret in Akron that death has called this well 
regarded citizen from his labors. That it comes to him when the 
flowers and leaves that he loved so well are entering this winter’s 
sleep, their appointed mission ended, is a symbol of the maturity 
that came as complement to his own life, filled to its close with 
useful interest and achievement.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DWIGHT BRADLEY ON GANDHI 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iean’t quite get the point of Dwight Bradley’s idea that only 
a technical difference lies between Gandhi’s self-immolation and 
the crucifixion of Jesus.. 

Does he mean that Jesus really crucified himself? That he 
went to Jerusalem deliberately intent on being crucified? Why? 
To fulfil the orthodox plan of the atonement? Was it then all 
pretense and play-acting—the apparent treachery of Judas in 
betraying him, his own withdrawal from the city to the safer 
wooded hills outside, his prayer that the outcome he feared 
might be spared him, his rebuke of those who came to seize him? 
Are we all wrong who believe that Jesus did not seek death, did 
not commit suicide? 

If Mahatma Gandhi’s threat of self-destruction was di- 
rected at bottom, as Mr. Bradley rightly says it was, against his 
own countrymen, then it was a trick he played, pretending it 
was aimed at Mr. MacDonald. A trick that succeeded after 
all the pleading of MacDonald that the Hindus get together in 
the cause of the untouchables and all his openly expressed willing- 
ness to surrender his plan of fair play for any one of theirs had 
failed. 

Mr. Bradley attributes a somewhat discreditable ‘‘shrewd- 
ness” to Mr. MacDonald, but it obviously belongs to Mr. Gandhi. 
And it fortunately forced the Hindu die-hards to surrender and 
to do what Mr. MacDonald had asked of them in vain. 

I can’t see any resemblance, technical or moral, between Mr. 
Gandhi’s threat and evident intent of suicide, and the great ad- 
venture of Jesus in going to Jerusalem, at the one time, the 
Passover, when the people were more in the ascendant than the 
priests, as is demonstrated by his betrayal and arrest in the dark- 
ness of the night, his hasty condemnation at the clamor of a mob, 
and his hurried execution in sacrilegious defiance of the holy 
season and its hallowed immunities. 

But I stand open to correction. 

George Kent. 


New Orleans, La. 
* * 


THE GANDHI MATTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Gandhi is interested in the independence of India, that is, in 
the abolition of the oppression of the British. This is essentially 
a political program. On the other hand, he is just as interested 
in the.abolition of injustice arising out of the associations of the 
various groups in India. This is essentially a religious program. 
To achieve his demands he had at his disposal only certain weap- 
ons. This was true because he believed only in non-violent co- 
ercion and, at the time, was a Government prisoner. 


He, therefore, opposed the British award by fasting—until 


death if necessary. But the Government was by this means 
forced to compromise. It is for this that you “indict him for 
lack of sportsmanship.” It is for this that you “charge him with 
fighting with unfair weapons.” But you express a judgment 
that is even more far-reaching and doubtful. You say that 
you ‘do not believe that he will serve the true interests of his 
country.” 

If I were to name this effusion, born of righteous indignation, 
I should eall it ““The Unfair van Schaick.” For you have know- 
ingly or unknowingly misinterpreted facts. 

The Indian communal decision of the British Government, 
in opposition to which Gandhi chose to use “the mightiest of all 
weapons,” provided for special representation in the provincial 
legislatures for various religious, social and economic groups, and 
separate electorates for the choosing of these special representa- 
tives. The particular provision which called forth Gandhi’s 
act of protest had to do with the “untouchables,” 
tedly constituted the lowest stratum of Hinduism, and provided 
that they should vote in the general (which means Hindu) elec- 


who admit~ 


torate, but that “in selected areas where the depressed classes 
are most numerous’ there will be “special constituencies in which 
only members of the depressed classes electorally qualified will 
be entitled to vote.” It was also provided that ‘‘untouchables”’ 
voting in such a special constituency would also be entitled to 
vote in the general (Hindu) constituency. Thus in districts 
where the depressed classes were most numerous they would 
have had a double vote, once as Hindus and once as depressed 
classes. 

The British knew very well that the ‘‘untouchables”’ were 
cowering and timid, made so by centuries of oppression by high- 
caste Hindus. Most of them have never voted. And in dis- 
tricts where they were few in number they would have been afraid 
to vote in opposition to the politicians of higher castes for fear 
that it might be discovered and render them liable to still more 
persecution. Only in districts where they were numerous would 
they have been likely to show enough independence to have 
opinions of their own. But the plan provided that in those very 
districts they would have been a separate political community. 
The depressed classes were already economically and socially 
and religiously separate. The British plan would have added 
political division. 

Although advised against separate electorates by several 
British commissions the Government for some reason originated 
a diametrically opposite plan. The reason was fear. Indian 
nationalism has become steadily stronger since the publication 
of the Simon Report, and in order to continue to rule it saw that 
it could only do so by further dividing the Indians. 

But Gandhi, with his moral earnestness and ability to see 
clearly, decided to resist such a defeat to his political and re- 
ligious aims. Many years ago he adopted an “untouchable” 
child and has ever since “fought”’ to wipe out what he considered 
the greatest blot on Hinduism—the caste system. The British 
plan would have further cemented the divisions. His fast was 
simply a present-day, active demonstration of his battle against 
the principle of ‘“‘untouchability’—his moral fight against op- 
pression of one class by another. He literally offered his life 
for ‘‘the poorest, lowliest and the lost.” 

And the result is known to us all—a compromise which is 
accepted not only by the British Government, which has prom- 
ised to revise that portion of its communal plan which provided 
for separate electorates for the depressed classes, but also by Dr. 
Ambedkar, whom you quoted at length in your editorial, who, 
by the way, has simply returned to his original opinion, for he 
was opposed to separate electorates for the ‘‘untouchables’”’ when 
he first attended the Round Table Conference in ].ondon. 

And what is of probably greater significance is the resolution 
adopted by a conference of high-caste Hindu leaders that hence- 
forth “untouchables” will receive their full rights and be permitted 
to enter all temples, schools, and other public places. 

Gandhi has again proved himself to be the great champion 
of equality and has won another brilliant moral victory over 
the forces of oppression within and outside of India. 

Conard B. Rheiner. 


Norway, Maine. 
\ ea) 0 


AN INTERESTING PERSONAL LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have received, or are about to receive, from Mr. Clin- 
chy, president of the Congregational Club, a statement concern- 
ing the special historic character of the meeting of the club on 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 6, for publication in the Leader. Similar 
statements are being sent to the editors of the Congregationalist 
and the Register. At Mr. Clinchy’s request I am writing to 
express the hope that you may be able to be present. Needless 
to say, it is my own hope also. 

Last spring Mr. Clinchy suggested to the officers that the 
club might do a real service in emphasizing the Puritan con- 
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tribution to the life of America in this year of the Washington 
bicentenary. The idea is to make it more than a club member- 
ship affair, a meeting of Congregationalists, Universalists and 
Unitarians generally. Official representatives of the three na- 
tional bodies are being invited, also outstanding national figures. 
Any visitors to Washington at the time will be weleome. Men 
in public life in Washington connected with churches represented 
in the club will be invited. 

The formal address will be made by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. 
Official guests will be introduced, but except as they may respond 
briefly to introduction will not make speeches. 

That is the general set-up and significance of the affair. J 
know it will appeal to your historic and religious imagination. 
T hope you can make it in your way to be here. 

At the October meeting of the club Rufus Jones was the 
speaker. Of course it was a treat, with the simplicity of one to 
whom spiritual profundities are so real that they can be simply 
declared and not agonizingly argued. It was great homiletics 
too, the use he had as a text of the words in Revelation, “I John, 
was in Patmos ... .-in the Spirit’—two worlds at the same 
time. Many a man is in some Patmos but not in the Spirit, and 
mnay a man isin the Spirit but not at homein any Patmos. At 
the April meeting, which is to be held at our church, L. P. Jacks 
is to be the speaker, to my great delight. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


MRS. LONGBRAKE SENDS A CHEERING MESSAGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This small check is to be used in the cause of liberal religion, 
after this manner, viz.; ten dollars for the emergency fund of 
the denomination and ten for stopping the Leader crisis. Both 
Chaplain Longbrake and I wish it were at least one hundred 
times more, but hope even this small sum may havea bit of effect— 
moral, if not financial. 

And may the good cause of an early union of Universalists 
and Unitarians—our spiritual next of kin—find no obstacles to 
bar the way. 

Gertrude B. Longbrake. 


Fort Lewis, Washington. 
* * 
HUMANISTS SHOULD FORM A SEPARATE ORGAN- 
IZATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your paper has published articles both pro and con on hu- 
manism. 1 wonder whether a few words from a layman, not a 
theologian or a philosopher, will also be acceptable. 

I recently attended a funeral service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston. The experience brought out the old question, “Tf a 
man die, shall he live again?” and the closely related one, “Is 
there a God who cares?” If such a service were revised to con- 
form to the beliefs of our humanist friends, how greatly it 
would be changed! 

Fidelity to conviction made King’s Chapel the first Uni- 
tarian church in the United States. Equal intellectual honesty 
should lead the humanists to form a separate organization. In 
many of our Unitarian churches tradition permits the five 
familiar beliefs to remain. 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The progress of mankind onward and upward forever. 

For many of us such statements make a workable religion. 
Our humanist friends feel that they no longer need the first and 
last. If such be their conviction they are under duty bound to 
stand by their faith. We would, however, have more admira- 
tionJfor them if they would frankly abandon all claim to the 
titles Unitarian and Christian. ne 

Such a suggestion is not a reversal to narrow sectarianism. 
It merely involves a decent respect for the common meaning of 


words. There is no uncharitableness in the thought. We have 
honor for our ethical culture group, agnostics, and avowed 
atheists. They have the courage to accept the titles that most 
fittingly describe their beliefs. 

If by loss of faith in God and personal immortality the hu- 
manists are moved by a spirit of enthusiastic altruism, leaving 
the Unitarian Fellowship will seem but a mild and honorable 
form of martyrdom. 

To some of us the desire to meet humanity’s deepest needs 
is the measure of a normal man. If humanists can do this 
more effectively than theistic Unitarians, they should be ready 
to stand on their own feet. This is an appeal to pragmatism. 
We do not believe that they are able to meet the test. Their 
theories may make a fair showing in a philosophical discussion, 
but are the stone and serpent offered to meet human need. In 
our judgment humanism and Unitarianism are incongruous and 
incompatible terms. 

Raymond E. Shepherd. 

Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


A PAMPHLET WORTH HAVING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A pamphlet has recently been published in England which 
should be known to every reader of this paper. It is entitled 
“The Secret International—Armament Firms at Work,” and is 
issued by the Union of Democratic Control, 34 Victoria St., 
London, S. W. 1, England. Any one desiring a copy should send 
20 cents, which would include postage to the address given. Its 
price is all out of proportion to the amount and significance of the 
information it discloses, the value of which can not be over- 
estimated or overstated. 

That is a strong statement, but I believe it to be strictly true. 
For the facts given are of a nature so exciting that, once known, 
they should arouse the world to such united activity on the dis- 
armament problem as has never previously been manifested in 
relation to any cause for the betterment of humanity. 

In a review of this pamphlet in an English periodical Mau- 
rice Webb writes: “It is a startling revelation of the enormous 
tentacles of the armaments octopus, and when we consider the 
restricted and puny nature of much of our peace work it may give 
us one or two cold shivers. It certainly gave me them, and I 
claim to be something of a realist. . . . The whole business is a 
gigantic and nefarious vested interest, depending for its profits 
(and what profits they are!) on the continuance of war.” 

Lydia G. Wentworth. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


CATHOLICS KIND AND COURTEOUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was glad to see your editorial regarding the Gibbons 
monument and your association with Cardinal Gibbons. 

During many years of office association with Catholics, both 
men and women, J have found them always kind, warm-hearted 
and courteous. I can not think evil of a religion whose ad- 
herents show such virtues. 

Mabel W. Hall. 


* * 


THE DEATH OF CHARLIE OLIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the death of Charlie Olin, I lose one of my oldest and 
best of friends. For more than thirteen years of my twenty-four 
years of consecutive service at Buchtel College, we were co- 
laborers and close friends, and have kept in touch with each 
other ever since my leaving Buchtel in 1898. 

A finer man never lived, and his place in university, church 
and city will be hard to fill. Men go loyal, so capable, and so 
blessed with the spirit of good will to all, are not found at every 
hand. 

Jennie Gifford. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Spiritualism as a Religion 
The Drama of Life after Death. By 
George Lawton. (Henry Holt. $3.75.) 


Mr. Lawton has made a very extensive 
examination of Spiritualism as it is or- 
ganized into a religion. It has definite 
beliefs held in common by a considerable 
number of persons, practises and rites 
more or less standardized, and various 
forms of propaganda and _ self-defense. 
In this work he assembles a great deal of 
information regarding the literature of 
the subject and the actual doings of living 
members of the cult. It must be made 
clear that it is the beliefs and practises en- 
couraged by Spiritualist societies that he 
describes; he is not concerned, except in 
passing allusions, with psychical research. 
He tells us that the book is neither a de- 
fense nor an exposure of Spiritualism, and 
certainly he has included a great deal of 
material which is simply an objective 
record of what he has seen. But his whole 
conception of religion and its place in life 
involves an interpretation, and with the 
best will in the world he can not help pass- 
ing along his interpretation with the facts. 
For him ‘“‘all religious systems are therapeu- 
tic, not descriptive, and their vitality de- 
pends on the degree to which they trans- 
form, through the imagination, the simple 
brute facts of suffering, frustration, and 
death into something that will not hurt so 
much.” In other words, this psychologist 
regards religion as a way by which man 
makes life easier for himself, by “rational- 
izing’’ his wishes into beliefs and by find- 
ing short cuts to poise and power through 
magic. Mr. Lawton does not conceal his 
wish that man might learn to constrain 
his heart to follow the verdict of his mind. 
And when a Lodge claims to be following 
reason’s verdict he answers that actually 
the heart is dictating. 

Why is it, according to Mr. Lawton, 
that Spiritualism has taken such a hold 
upon those who follow it as a religion? He 
thinks that it appeals to certain traits of 
the American mind; it is an evidence of 
our restlessness and freedom from strati- 
fication, our desire to escape standardiza- 
tion. This it shares with the many other 
cults which flourish among us (particularly 
in Los Angeles!). But, more importantly, 
it is accounted for by the large number of 
vocational, educational and emotional mis- 
fits, the maladjusted, those to whom our 
mechanized ways of life leave little free- 
dom for creative work. Again, we are in 
an age in which men have lost their nerve. 
“The more insecure and precarious life 
becomes, the more will individuals long for 
something to buoy them up through life, 
for some means of relieving the emptiness 
and pain of their earth-bound existence. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Man will fly from the machine to rapture 
and ecstasy of some kind.” Further, 
Spiritualism is a revolt against ‘the inade- 
quate therapeutic techniques and _ beliefs 
of Protestantism.” So a large part of the 
book is devoted to an analysis of ‘“‘man’s 
battle against defeat,’ the defeat of death, 
and to the “yield of faith and practise’ (lay- 
believers, a corps of priests, and theolo- 
gians or defenders of the systems). And 
as each point is developed, following a 
pattern established by a certain school of 
psychology for the explanation of religion, 
illustrations are taken from Spiritualism. 
It is in this way that a theory about re- 
ligion leads to an interpretation of a par- 
ticular religion, and there will be many 
within the Spiritualist cult who dissent 
from the interpretation. For them the ob- 
jective reality or truth of the phenomena 
which are the center of their beliefs and 
rites is essential. The explanation that 
they have merely developed one more 
example of “conduct types of compensa- 
tion” or “‘thought types of compensation,” 
that they meet human longings by giving 
people what they want without reference 
to the truth, that even the testimony and 
toleration of world-famous scientists only 
proves these men to have been from child- 
hood “‘conditioned”’ towards Spiritualistic 
belief (in spite even of their own testi- 
mony to the contrary) will certainly seem 
to be unfair. 

At the same time, Mr. Lawton has real- 
ly rendered a service in his careful descrip- 
tion (Part Two) of the Spiritualist faith at 
work in the every-day life and work of a 
church which it has created. At the 1926 
religious census there were in one national 
association six hundred and eleven af- 
filiated Spiritualist churches and societies 
and a large number of independent so- 
cieties. The number of members naturally 
showed a great gain after the war: 1890, 
45,000; 1906, 35,000; 1916, 23,000; 1926, 
41,000. The organized life of these so- 
cieties is at many points comparable with 
that of the better-known churches, and 
Mr. Lawton goes into great detail in tell- 
ing us how they are managed, how services 
are conducted, what auxiliary features 
they have, such as summer camps and 
conventions. The account of Lily Dale 
community is particularly interesting and 
not without amusing features. In the 
third part, that devoted to interpretation, 
Mr. Lawton offers us thirteen analyses of 
individuals whom he studied closely and 
five accounts of mediums from various 
sources. There he calls credographs (a 
word as awkwardly hybrid as sociology). 

It is made very clear why orthodox re- 
ligion frowns upon Spiritualism. Its 
main tenet might not be considered heret- 
ical, namely, that for spiritual aid, guid- 
ance and instruction we may look to the 
spirits of persons once living on earth and 


now constantly around us, the Pauline 
“cloud of witnesses.” But Spiritualism 
goes farther; it denies a judgment day 
after death at which some are permanently 
damned—it is Universalist in its faith 
that “‘salvation is for all.”’ It is also averse 
to distinctions and calls men into a spiritual 
democracy in which “‘all are sons of God 
and none is the chosen one.’”’ And it re- 
jects miracles, offering instead the con- 
ception of a universe in which natural law 
is everywhere in evidence. Thus it “‘sings 
of freedom, love, spaciousness and joy. It 
is full of glad tidings and promise.” 

Mr. Lawton quotes, without com- 
ment, a Lily Dale program which claims 
that among others who have lectured 
there and “helped to keep the healing 
vibrations in healthful motion’? one was 
Gandhi! We wish Mr. Lawton would 
avoid the form “‘Rev. Ford.’’ The book is 
well arranged, supplied with photographs, 
an excellent bibliography and _ index, 
and will be indispensable to any who have 
occasion to find out what the Spiritualist 
cult has done and is doing in America to- 
day. For a study of modern psychic re- 
search one must go elsewhere, but that is 
no criticism of this volume. 

* * 


The Belief in Immortality 


Life Beyond Death. By James Thayer 
Addison. (Houghton Mifflin. $3.00.) 
Dr. Addison has made a very com- 

prehensive outline from the point of view 

of a historian, of the idea of life beyond 
death in the beliefs of many races. He 
does not evaluate, except incidentally, but 
describes. The authoritative work of 
specialists in various fields has been drawn 
upon, as the long bibliography indicates, 
and for the first time it is possible to con- 
sult, in a single volume, the data regarding 
various forms of belief in human survival. 
After commenting upon the fact that 

“universalism’’ has always been treated as 

a heresy among Catholics and strict Prot- 

estants, Dr. Addison points out that in 

the last four hundred years there have 
always been optimists, now standing alone 
and now gathered into sects, who have 
maintained that no punishment will be 
everlasting and that all departed souls 
will one day be welcomed into Paradise. 
“Only one denomination has taken the 
name ‘Universalist,’ but many in other 
communions have long since come to share 
the same views.” However, he declares 
that it is quite as dogmatic to assert that 
all men will go to heaven as to assert that 
some men will go to hell! He finds more 
promising the heresy of liberals in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries who 
have denied that death ends all oppor- 
tunity for further probation. “It is their 
confident claim that wherever there is life 
(Continued on page 1341) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boato 


A Doll Shop in Japan 


EVERY SCHCOL IS NEEDED 


Mrs. Stover, our office secretary, has 
been assembling some interesting facts 
about Universalist church schools. On a 
5 x 8 card—one for each school—she has 
made entry of all payments sent to this 
office the past six years for the three 
Friendship Offerings. Some cards show an 
increase in interest from year to year as 
the amounts have become larger. Not a 
few show the opposite. One need only 
glance at the drop in some of last year’s 
contributions to Japan to know why we fell 
far short of meeting our obligations there. 

To every school has gone word of the 
great need of more generous co-operation 
this fall if our support of Miss Downing’s 
and Mr. Terasawa’s work is to continue. 
Some schools have confessed that they 
were ashamed of last year’s record. And 


they have agreed that this year their offer-, 


ing shall be acredit to them. Such loyalty 
on the part of every Universalist school will 
guarantee an offering of which we shall all 
be proud. 


* * 


PARCEL POST RATES 


Since October first, the cost of sending 
books by parcel post has increased. On 
many packages going from our office this 
new ruling calls for additional postage 
amounting to from five to fifteen cents. 
Incidentally, requests for Loan Library 
books are increasing at a rather rapid 
rate also. During the month of Septem- 
ber 279 left the office and in October 225. 
More than half this number were sent by 
mail. 

This means that if we continue to care 
for all requests, as we certainly want to do, 
we shall greatly exceed the amount which 
has been designated for postage in the 
current year’s budget. Yes, there’s a 


way you can help us. A few borrowers 
return with each book stamps to cover the 
cost of mailing. If more will do this, 
either in full or in part, we shall come out 
more nearly even at the end of the year. 
And we shall be exceedingly grateful to 


you. 
* * 


“UNCLE HEZEKIAH”’’ 
MEDFORD 


Not actually, because “Uncle Hezekiah’”’ 
is a character ina book. But he was cer- 
tainly present in spirit on Rally Sunday, 
Oct. 16, in the Medford First Universalist 
church school. 

How did it all happen? Well, it goes 
back to the last year or so, when our 
General Sunday School Association made 
the offer of complimentary copies of the 
book, ‘‘Seeing Straight in the Sunday 
School,’’ by Dr. George E. Huntley. The 
officers of our school secured copies and 
began to read. All last year Uncle Heze- 
kiah’s advice was sought. Never once did 
he fail us when perplexing problems arose. 

During the summer our superintendent 
consulted Uncle Hezekiah often in the 
formation of plans for the coming season. 
The chapter which offered suggestions for 
increasing membership is called ‘“The Nex’- 
Door Mish’nary.”’ And in studying this 
chapter our superintendent found inspira- 
tion. Why would it not be a zood idea 
to bring ““Uncle Hezekiah” to Medford, he 
reasoned. We could form a ‘‘Nex’-Door 
Mish’nary Association” or an “Uncle 
Hezekiah Club.” 

The idea grew. Appropriate explana- 
tions of the club were found in the words 
of John 1:41, and 45. ‘Andrew findeth 
his own brother, Simon,” and “Philip find- 
eth Nathanael.”’ Our minister offered his 
support, and suggested that we organize 


COMES TO 


immediately and invite the one person 
who knew “Uncle Hezekiah’ best, Dr. 
Huntley, to visit us and to help us in 
inaugurating the plan. 

Rally Day was selected as the best time 
to launch the new undertaking. At the 
church school hour, our guest revealed a 
portrait of a kindly old man who was a 
typical “Uncle Hezekiah’? in real life. 
The members of the school responded to 
Dr. Huntley’s questioning and agreed 
they would like to have ‘‘Uncle Hezekiah”’ 
help their school grow. The superintend- 
ent then read the outline of the club. 

The results? Well, we have just begun 
to work. Membership cards will soon be 
in the hands of the members. After at- 
tending three Sundays, a visitor may be- 
come a member of the school and the club. 
Then we will follow Uncle Hezekiah’s 
advice and “honor those thet git ’em, and 
hev lots of rejoicin’.”’ 

Ralph O. Silva, 
Superintendent Medford Church School. 


* * 


WORD FROM SUFFOLK 


A recent letter from Mrs. Willis con- 
tains the following: 

““We have had a very good enrollment 
so far. The children are dropping out to 
pick cotton, as they always do in the 
month of October and a part of Novem- 
ber. With some of them that is the only 
way they can buy their books. Some of 
our friends in the North are doing just 
what they do every year when school 
opens, and that is sending clothing down 
to us for our boys and girls. 

“T am hoping to be able to raise a nice 
sum for our Japan Friendly Offering.” 


* * 


FIND THE CONNECTION 


Two letters have come recently from 
one of our church school superintendents. 
The first closes with this word: 

“Our attendance and interest in church 
school is better than ever this year.’’ 

The second ends with this: 

“Our teachers are doing wonderful 
work so far this year. I have been ob- 
serving more than usual. While there are 
still many weak places I am finding more 
and more strong ones.”’ 


ak 


SINGING OUR WAY TO PEACE 


Under this caption a worship service 
was prepared a year or so ago by Miss 
Katharine I. Yerrinton and Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker, for use at a Sabbath School 
Union meeting in Boston. This service 
is one of unusual merit. It consists of five 
type-written pages which include readings, 
prayers, music, etc. Some extra copies 
have been found and put into our hands. 
For five cents we will mail one to any per- 
son who wishes it. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


REPLACEMENT FUND 
We have gifts from two individuals this 
week to start the fund for the new fiscal 
year: 
Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central 
alismheleesey ca Mate.« uamaneee $5.00 
Mrs. Myron C. Fish, Central Falls, 


INTERNATIONAL GOLDEN RULE 
; WEEK 


December 11-18, 1932 


The Golden Rule Foundation, with 
headquarters in New York, has prepared 
twenty-one Golden Rule Economy Menus 
for use during this Golden Rule Week, 
which comes midway between the feast 
of Thanksgiving, when we thank beneficent 
Providence for our abundant harvests, 
and the feasts of Christmas and New 
Year’s, when we proclaim joy to the world 
and good will to all men. 

Between these feasts those who are em- 
ployed, who have an abundance of food, 
and who believe in the Golden Rule, are 
asked to indulge in a rational constructive 
fast and to share their substance with 
some of the millions who have neither 


harvests nor employment and for whom - 


there can be no Christmas or New Year’s 
joys except as we practise as well as preach 
the Golden Rule. 

In previous years Golden Rule Sunday 
was observed in the interests of orphans 
and underprivileged children of foreign 
lands. The observance is now extended 
to Golden Rule Week and directed for the 
benefit of underprivileged children of the 
unemployed wherever the need seems 
greatest. 

The menus have been planned by the 
Home Economics Advisory Committee. 
All of the menus and recipes given in the 
booklet have been tested in the kitchens of 
nationally known household science in- 
stitutions. They have been “planned to 
provide generously and at a low cost all 
the food needs of a typical American fami- 
ly. This family consists of a father, doing 
light work, a mother doing most of her 
own housework, an active high school boy 
needing more food than his father, and two 
younger children, a girl of ten and a boy 
of six.’ The food for this family for the 
week costs $8.88. The difference between 
this amount and the amount it ordinarily 
costs a family of this size for food, is your 
contribution to little underprivileged chil- 
dren all over the world. From the booklet 
containing the complete information we 
quote: 


Why Observe Golden Rule Week? 

“1. For the sake of hungry, sick and 
starving children who will perish if we fail. 

“2 For the sake of our own children, 
that they may realize that most children 


never at any time of the year have a better 
meal than the frugal fare of Golden Rule 
Week. 

“3. For the sake of our own souls. We 
can not profess to believe in the Golden 
Rule and stand idly by while children 
starve and die. 

“Any one with a full dinner pail or its 
equivalent in the pantry or the savings 
bank can share with a child that has no 
food. 

“Funds contributed to the Golden Rule 
Foundation may be designated for any 
specific institution or type of work in 
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which the donor is especially interested, 
and the full amount of such contribution 
will be administered for the purpose des- 
ignated. 

“The Golden Rule Foundation, which 
sponsors this week, seeks primarily to 
stimulate Golden Rule benevolence re- 
gardless of the channels through which 
the increased giving may flow. Each 
donor is permitted to direct his gift to 
any institution or through any agency that 
may express his personal interests or in- 
terpretation of the Golden Rule.” 

If you are interested to know more 
about this project, see the menus, etc., 
send for a booklet—The Golden Rule 
Foundation, Lincoln Building, E. 42d St., 
New York City. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


QUIT THE LIP SERVICE 

Quit the lip service to our ideals of 
human brotherhood and_ international 
good will. Our programs of World Friend- 
ship put across in the Y. P. C. U. and 
church schools are good as far as they go. 
But they do not go far enough. 

“Just what do we aim to do by these 
World Friendship programs?”’ asked some 
one at a recent meeting. ‘“To develop an 
attitude,’’ was the succinct reply. 

Yes, developing an attitude is the first 
step. The mind must be trained to the 
realization that all races of men are the 
children of one loving Father. Appro- 
priate hymns, poems, pictures, handiwork, 
and other educating media can produce a 
good batting average in cultivating the 
brotherly attitude. 

Let us proceed beyond that step. We 
want to promote permanent international 
peace. The keystone of this endeavor is 
a sympathetic understanding of the great 
problems that perplex the nations. How 
can public opinion be mobilized for the 
peaceful solution of such problems unless 
people everywhere know the main facts of 
the situation from every important angle? 

Something has been accomplished when 
people will admit that the world is a great 
neighborhood. In addition they must 
study intensively situations that seem to 
jeopardize peaceful relations among all 
the neighbors. 

Every department of the Universalist 
Church can be a medium for bringing 
about this essential understanding of 
major world problems. Let us be in the 
vanguard of those engendering a spirit of 
conciliation—a spirit which is at once a 
defense against the machinations of war- 
minded politicians, and a solid foundation 
for permanent peace among the nations. 

* * 
CONFERENCES ARE BETTER 

The leading issue of the national con- 
vention of the Y. P. C. U. at Boston in 
1930 was the proposition of changing to 


biennial conventions. A minority argued 
in vain that annual business sessions were 
largely a waste of time, that essential 
business could be transacted every two 
years, and that the chief emphasis of 
Y. P. C. U. get-togethers should be edu- 
cational. 

An editorial by Max Kapp in the 
October Onward indicates that opinion is 
veering around to the minority attitude. 
He asks: “Have we not had enough of 
conventions whose main object is to trans- 
act business? Have we not come to the 
day when our conventions must be es- 
sentially conferences of instruction and 
inspiration?” 

Yes. (And tra la!) 

* * 


LEADERS’ CONFERENCE 


A Leaders’ Conference will be held by 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Y. P. C. U. at Arlington, Mass., Nov.}19 
and 20. Every union is entitled to three 
delegates—the president, the devotional 
superintendent and one other officer or 
superintendent preferred—but this is not 
obligatory. All pastors, pastors’ assist- 
ants, state and league officers are also in- 
vited. 

Saturday afternoon classes, 3.30-5.35 
p. m.: “Parliamentary Procedure for the 
Y. P. C. U.,” instructor, Miss Eunice 
Huntley. ‘Building a Balanced Program 
for the Year,’ instructor, Mr. Carl Hem- 
pel. “What Shall We Offer Sunday 
Evenings?” instructor, Miss Ruth Carter. 
“Our Part in the Emergency Relief Pro- 
gram,” instructor, Miss Eugenia Minor. 
Slide Lecture, “What Our Money Does for 
Albania,” by D. Stanley Rawson. 6.15, 
fifty-cent supper. 8, games and dancing. 

Sunday afternoon there will be a Forum 
on Local Union Problems led by the State 
President, followed by a devotional meet- 
ing with Rey. Benjamin Hersey as the 
speaker. 

Every Union should plan to benefit by 
this program arranged especially for them. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


In the present month 
of November, anni- 
versaries, special meet- 
ings, and significant 
events are fairly tum- 
bling over one another 
in Massachusetts in 
the effort to find the 
unoccupied spaces on 
the calendar. 

Framingham comes to mind as the first 
of the places which are observing his- 
toric anniversaries. The Universalists of 
Framingham have been in the business of 
spreading the gospel of a successful uni- 
verse for one hundred years. In one half 
of that period the congregation has worked 
and worshiped in the present edifice. The 
event has, in consequence, a two-fold 
significance, it is the centennial of the 
preaching of our faith in the town and the 
semi-centennial of the erection of the 
church plant. The celebration will begin 
with the parish banquet on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 12. On the following day, 
Nov. 13, Dr. James F. Albion, who has re- 
cently been preaching in Framingham, will 
have charge of the service, while Dr. 
George E. Huntley, a former minister 
of the parish, will give the anniversary 
sermon. 

The State Superintendent regrets that 
he can not accept the invitation to have 
part in these happy events in Framingham, 
but it happens that the Universalists in 
Warren are celebrating the ending of a full 
century of their corporate existence upon 
the same two days, Nov. 12 and 13. The 
Universalists in Warren are now federated 
with the Methodists and Congregational- 
ists in a church which is really the Protes- 
tant church of the village. The combined 
congregations worship in the Congrega- 
tional building under the leadership of a 
Methodist pastor, Rev. W. O. Terry. 
Here, as in Shirley, and some other places, 
is a successful and harmonious federated 
church. The historical part of the anni- 
versary program will occur on Saturday, 
Nov. 12, when Mrs. Whittaker of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be the principal 
speaker, giving the story of the origin and 
development of the liberal movement in 
Warren. On Sunday morning Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons will preach the anniversary 
sermon. 

Following closely upon these recogni- 
tions at Framingham and Warren, will 
come the longer and more elaborate cele- 
bration of the church in Brockton. The 
church here is seventy-five years old, and 
it is a vigorous body at the three-quarters 
mark. The beginning of the special 
meetings was on Sunday, Nov. 6, when the 
pastor, Rev. H. C. Ledyard, spoke on “A 
House Founded upon a Rock.”’ The other 
notable days to be kept are Nov. 16 and 


Sunday, Nov. 20. On Wednesday, Nov. 
16, there will be a large get-together and 
banquet. At this party the speakers will 
be the General Superintendent, Dr. Etz, 
and the State Superintendent, Dr. Coons. 

On Thursday evening, Nov. 17, will be 
held the annual state-wide rally and ban- 
quet of the Universalist laymen of Massa- 
chusetts. This meeting, as has been the 
case for several years, will be under the 
joint auspices of the Universalist Club of 
Boston and the State Convention. We 
find that the loyal churchmen look forward 
for months to the delightful opportunities 
of this occasion. The women of the Church 
of the Redemption, where the meeting will 
be held, will furnish a fine and complete 
dinner. The cost to each man for the en- 
tire evening will be $1.10. There will be 
group singing, vocal solos, and some of 
the best speaking we have ever had at these 
annual gatherings. There will be two 


speakers. Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn is one 
of the two. His subject is to be “Sit Up 
and Row.’ The committee had expected 


to have as the second speaker the Attorney 
General of the state, Joseph E. Warner, 
a man who is ever welcome at Universalist 
gatherings. Mr. Warner finds that he 
must be in Northampton on that evening, 
and, in consequence, the committee in 
charge is now expecting to have one of the 
best known and leading men at the 
State House on Beacon Hill. The officials 
of the Club. and the Convention are 
planning upon having 150 real Universalist 
laymen at this rally and feed. It is hoped 
that the minister in each parish will not 
only give the proper publicity to the event, 
but will round up a fair-sized delegation. 
Reservations should be made through 
James D. Tillinghast, secretary of the 
Universalist Club of Boston, at his home, 
6 Bellevue Avenue, Cambridge. 

The Universalist churches of Massa- 
chusetts, through the State Convention, are 
part of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. The annual meeting of the 
Federation will be held in the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church in Taunton on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 15 and 
16. The Universalists are entitled to six 
representatives, two ministers, two lay- 
men, two laywomen. The State Superin- 
tendent has been for ten years a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eration, and is, ex-officio, a representative 
at the annual gathering. Our delegates 
this year will be four members of the 
Taunton parish, Mrs. Alvaro Harndon, 
Mrs. Parker C. Mosher, Frank P. Mason, 
and William F. Haskins, together with 
Rey. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton and Rev. 
I. V. Lobdell of Attleboro. The Massa- 
chusetts Convention pays annually to the 
State Federation about $300. This amount 
is contributed by the churches of the state, 


which give $3 each to the support of this 
common endeavor. 

The annual meetings of our several 
state bodies, the State Sunday School 
Association, the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, and the Convention 
itself, are held in May each year, and it is 
quite a while before these meetings come, 
but the Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention has just now set the dates for the 
gatherings next May and we desire to make 
this early announcement. These Con- 
vention meetings will be held in the First 
Church in Cambridge, on Inman Street, 
May 9, 10, and 11, 1938. It has been de- 
cided that the books of the treasurer and 
secretary will close on April 20, rather than 
upon April 30, as heretofore. Rev. Otto 
S. Raspe, minister in Cambridge, and his 
hospitable people, are already looking for- 
ward to the large numbers which are sure 
to gather in the old First Church next May. 

During the past summer and early fall 
we had to report that services had been 
discontinued in the church in Newtonville 
and the parish had decided to cease its 
activities. The Mission Circle and the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, we are told, are con- 
tinuing their meetings and functioning as 
well as they can without a church home. 
The church property was sold to the New- 
tonville Women’s Club. The club took 
formal possession of the beautiful and 
commodious plant, located on Washington 
Park, on Oct. 4. There was a rededication 
ceremony in which Mrs. Louis A. Green, 
widow of one of the founders of the church, 
planted ivy beside the corner-stone on 
which was inscribed the name of her late 
husband. This was part of the dedicatory 
ceremonial. The church was founded in 
1870. 

Every one is noting the fine meetings 
which are being held this fall by the Bos- 
ton Ministers’ Association. No minister 
within a reasonable distance of the Hub 
can afford to miss one of the stimulating 
and instructive meetings which are being 
held. Dr. Huntley is the new president. 
He has introduced several new features. 
For one thing, he insists upon beginning 
exactly on the moment set to begin, 10.45 
each Monday morning. Each week two 
of the ministers are especially appointed 
to serve as ushers and good will greeters. 
The one who has the devotional service is 
notified in advance, to the comfort of the 
man who takes this service and to the 
spiritual profit of his fellow worshipers. 
The speaker begins right at eleven o’clock, 
and the meeting closes precisely at twelve. 
Recently the company had the privilege of 
listening to Mr. Harrison, “‘de Lawd”’ of 
the company which has been presenting 
“The Green Pastures” in Boston. On 
Oct. 31, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, head of the 
work for diabetics in the Deaconess Hos- 
pital, and a nationally recognized authority 
on diabetes, was the speaker. There were 
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sixty-seven present, seventeen of whom 
were ministers. All were enlightened, en- 
tertained, and inspired to do something 
more in the line of the good work of Dr. 
Joslin. 

It has been decided by the officials of 
the Ministers’ Association and the program 
committee that the meeting on Nov. 21 
shall be particularly given over to a study 
of our denominational condition, policies, 
and plans. The meeting is to be doubled 
in its length. Instead of running from 
eleven to twelve, it will extend to one 
o'clock. Dr. Etz is to be the speaker. 
Dr. Coons is asked to open the discussion 
and to tell of the state of the churches in 
Massachusetts. 

Two things impress the writer of these 
notes more and more, as he travels about 
the state and comes closely into contact 
with the officials and workers in the 
churches. The first is the very small num- 
ber of the responsible representatives of 
our work who regularly see and read the 
Christian Leader. If the exact facts in this 
regard were disclosed, they would be 
amazing. A lot of us know and realize 
that the Christian Leader is one of the very 
best. religious journals in the land. It 
should be in Universalist homes as a 
periodical of spiritual culture and an anti- 
dote to much in the way of reading matter 
which falls so easily under the eyes of 
thousands to-day. But aside from this 
fact, and from the standpoint of a worker 
who is trying to strengthen a great re- 
ligious organization, one marvels at the 
way in which local workers and officials 
attempt to carry on without the help of 
this common organ of our large enterprise. 
This is our trade journal. No single ser- 
vice of greater value to his own church, 
and to the denomination, could be ren- 
dered by the parish minister than the en- 
largement of the list of readers of the 
Leader in his church. Try it, for immed- 
iate results, as well as results which are 
more remote. Try it, men, for the good it 
will do to your own churches and to the 
company of churches as a whole. 

The other thing in mind is this, the 
possibility of a minister who has a regular 
pastorate reaching out in a missionary 
spirit to a smaller church group in some 
near-by locality. There are places which 
are unable, particularly in this time of 
financial and industrial stress, to have a 
salaried minister. Such places can not 
have even the services of a student, for the 
student, of necessity, must not only have 
experience as one object of his preaching, 
he must have payas well. It is different, 
however, with the man whose church pays 
him a living wage. Such men, if they but 
realized it, would by such service be en- 
larging their denominational forces, while 
at the same time parochially their own 
infiuence and rewards would be made to 
grow. 

Before closing this letter, already too 
long, perhaps, let it be known that one of 


our younger ministers wishes to buy, at a 
price not too great, a used pulpit gown. 
Would some parson who has a second 
gown, from which he could part, please 
communicate with the Superintendent? 
There are now in the possession of the 
Convention office two or three of the old- 
fashioned communion services. Of course 


New York 


Mt. Vernon. — The 
social room of the 
church has been re- 
decorated. The Wom- 
en’s League is making 
a series of State Studies 
under the leadership 
of Mrs. R. A. Wetzel. 
Our annual apple fes- 
tival was a success. A branch of the 
church school has been started in New 
Rochelle. Extensive preparations have 
been made for the Unitarian-Universalist 
Preaching Mission to be conducted in our 
church Nov. 13-20, by Dr. Horace West- 
wood, the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
preacher. Mr. Lester G. Budlong is the 
local chairman. Y. P. C. U. meetings are 
being well attended this fall. Our new 
officers are Clement Seaholm, president; 
William Shepherd, vice-president; Martha 
Maharon, secretary; Carl Seaholm, treas- 
urer; Edward Thorpe, chairman Program 
Committee. The Junior Union meets 
bi-monthly and is studying Lyons’ book, 
“A Study of the Christian Sects.’’ The 
union is planning for its social feature this 
month a treasure hunt through Westches- 
ter County. The church has been glad to 
entertain the members of the Mt. Vernon 
Garden Club for a series of lectures on the 
Art of Flower Decoration. The Universal- 
ist Women’s Alliance of the Metropolitan 
District will hold the first meeting of the 
year in our church on Nov. 11. * * Pres- 
cott Neighborhood House.—A _ Hal- 
lowe’en party was held for Prescott House 
club members Saturday, Oct. 29, from 
2to4p.m. Prizes for the best costumes 
were awarded. Two dancing classes have 
been organized. One for girls from four 
to seven meets on Mondays at 4 p. m., and 
one for girls between seven and ten meets 
Tuesdays at 4. Mrs. George Mills has or- 
ganized a story-telling group on Thursday 
afternoons. The group that turned out 
for her first meeting proves that this hour 
is going to be very popular. The Social 
Seekers, a group of young mothers whose 
children attend the Play School, have re- 
furbished the nursery with new gingham 
curtains and oil cloth table-cloths. They 
are also making matching oil cloth bibs. 
The Prescott Mothers’ Club has started 
the usual work of making and filling Christ- 
mas bags for the old people on Welfare 
Island. This club has been doing this 
work for fifteen years, and has sent an 
average of 300 bags each year. * * Divine 
Paternity.—Dr. Hall is forming a “Young 


each church uses the more modern and 
sanitary individual glasses, but many 
ministers, while using the new, keep the old 
service upon the communion table for the 
beauty and significance which it imparts. 
Does any minister wish one of these sets 
for his church? 
Leroy W. Coons. 


City Letter 


Citizens’’ group for the consideration and 
discussion of American problems. The - 
young people will probably meet on Sun- 
day evenings. ~ At the first fall meeting of 
the church members on Thursday, Nov. 3, 
plans were proposed by the various auxil- 
jaries connected with the church. Dr. 
Hall is preaching sermons that are timely, 
ably presented and winning in power. * * 
Washington Heights.—Our morning ser- 
vices have good audiences. Publicity 
through our uptown papers and the Men’s 
Club is showing results. By the death of 
Mrs. Alice Maria Congdon, called the 
mother of the church, the church has met 
with a great loss. The pastor conducted 
services in New York, and then accom- 
panied the family to Binghamton, where a 
service and burial took place. It has been 
found necessary to have three Naval Guard 
Posts, as so many boys of all ages from five 
to twenty-one are coming in from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the church. Girl Re- 
serves have been organized under the 
leadership of Mrs. Muriel Harris Ryder 
and Mrs. C. J. Harris, Jr. Two divisions 
will be maintained. The Men’s Liberal 
Club has the support of the church for its 
exclusive aim. The organization has taken 
over all of the social activities. Sunday, 
Oct. 28, a special service was held with a 
sermon on “Youth, and Its Own Rational 
Code of Morals.’’ Following this service 
a reception was tendered to Clarence J. 
Harris, Jr., and his bride. A banquet was 
served after the reception, with seventy- 
five guests present. The bridal couple 
was presented with a purse of gold and 
flowers. The pastor has preached on the 
following subjects: “‘The Faith of a Free 
Church,” ‘The Final Test of a Free Re- 
ligion,’”’ ‘Why Religion?” “Humanity 
First, According to Jesus,” “The Making 
and Breaking of Gods.’ * * Newark. 
—V. J. Patel, intimate associate of Gan- 
dhi, who has just arrived in this country, 
preached for Mr. Garner Sunday morning, 
Oct. 23. His subject was ‘‘Mahatma 
Gandhi, His Spiritual Message.” The 
church was filled. Mr. Garner is preaching 
one “book sermon’? a month. ‘Obscure 
Destinies,’’ based on Willa Cather’s recent 
volume, was the subject Oct. 30. The 
program for the Community Forum, which 
recently opened its fourth season, is as 
follows: Nov. 6, W. Beran Wolfe, M. D., 
“How to Be Happy though Human.” 
Noy. 138, Madame Pierre Ponafidine, 
“Five Years a Citizen of Soviet Russia.’’ 
Noy. 20, “Symposium, ‘‘The Ideal Social] 
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Order—What Shall It Be?” Scott Nearing, 
Dr. Frank Kingdon, Rabbi Marius Ran- 
som. Nov. 27, ‘Crime and the Criminal 
Mind,” Dr. Joseph Osman, Judge Walter 
Van Riper, Commissioner Mulrooney of 
New York. Dr. W. Beran Wolfe will give 
a course of six lectures on “Individual 
Psychology” in the church Tuesday eve- 
nings from Nov. 15 to Dec. 20. Proceeds 
will go to the church. A series of Sunday 
afternoon poetry readings in which leading 
American poets will read from their works, 
will begin late in November and continue 
through December and January. Harold 
S. Latham, superintendent of the church 
school, has organized a Boys’ Club which 
meets weekly. A splendid program has 
been prepared and the boys are enthusias- 
tically “fixing up’’ the basement of the 
church for club rooms. Bowling alleys and 
table tennis will be installed. The church 
school will hold a series of monthly ‘‘so- 
ciables” to which members of the parish 
and their friends are invited. The first 
event was a Hallowe’en party, with a 
professional magician and a marionette 
show. All organizations of the church 
are co-operating in launching an enter- 
tainment called ‘‘Amateur Night” Nov. 18. 
Each group will present an original ‘‘skit’’ 
or act—even the trustees, who keep their 
proposed performance a dark secret! 
There will be refreshments and music and 
it-is hoped that a large sum for the church 
treasury will be the result. * * Middle- 
town.—This church has a problem that 
would please many churches—the demand 
for more room to meet the needs of a 
rapidly increasing Sunday school. Mr. 
Thorburn and the church organist are ar- 
ranging a worship service book for the 
school. With the increase in the school 
there has been an increased attendance at 
the morning church service. The Women’s 
Aid and Mission Circle have made gowns 
for the children’s choir, which rendered its 
first service Nov. 6. In this group are 
twenty-five girls between ten and fourteen 
under the leadership of the contralto 
soloist, Miss Jennie Buchanan. The Com- 
munity Teachers’ Training School, of 
which Mr. Thorburn is dean, opened this 
year with the largest enrollment since its 
founding. Rev. F. P. Hunter, president of 
the Ministers’ Union, publicly proclaimed, 
“Tf it weren’t for Mr. Thorburn’s deter- 
mination and tenacity our school would 
have failed.’”’ The Y. P. C. U. presented a 
three-act play, “Chintz Cottage,’ on Oct. 
28. There was a good audience and a tidy 
sum was earned to help the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention expenses. The Hallowe’en 
party of the Fortnightly Auxiliary was 
yery enjoyable. Waalkill Engine Co. 
No. 6 of the Middletown Fire Department, 
of which Mr. Thorburn is chaplain, at- 
tended church in a body on Sunday, Oct. 3, 
for the annual sermon. * * Good Tid- 
ings.—All societies have been enthusias- 
tically working for the success of the fair, 
held Nov. 9,10 and 11. The Ladies’ Aid 


has for president one of the most faithful 
of the church, Mrs. A. J. Webb. The 
Boy Scouts are very much alive—the older 
ones helping the younger, and together 
winning results. * * Our Father.—On 
Nov. 7 began the course of four illustrated 
lectures by Dr. Potterton. The November 
subjects are (7) “Summer Days in Colo- 
rado,”’ and (21) ‘‘Southern California, the 
Italy of America.” Mrs. Marguerite 
Kessler, the popular soloist, will sing ap- 
propriate songs at each lecture. George W. 
Pease has presented to the church a 
bronze bulletin board, with a large num- 
ber of attractive paragraph sermons. * * 
Metropolitan Y. P. C. U.—The members 
of the Y. P. C. U. held an Echo Rally at 
All Souls Church, Oct. 14. Mr. Charles 
Bender presided. Reports were given of 
the meetings at Ferry Beach and Murray 
Grove, and plans made for a large at- 
tendance at the annual convention at 
Middletown in November. An address 
upon “‘Nineteen Hundred and Now” was 
given by Dr. Potterton. * * The Metro- 
politan Women’s Alliance, under the 
leadership of Miss Lois Pinney Clark, has 
prepared an interesting program for the 
winter season. The first meeting will be 
held at Mt. Vernon, Friday, Nov. 11, at 
ll a.m. The speaker will be Rev. Claude 
E. Morris, and his subject “The Fine Art 
of Living Together in the Church.” * * 
Floral Park.—Congregations this fall have 
been large. Our church school has an en- 
rollment of fifty pupils. Three new mem- 
bers have been received into fellowship, 
making a total membership of eighty-one. 
There has been one christening. The 
Women’s League has been active this fall, 
holding card parties and food sales. Con- 
siderable sewing has been done for our 
Southern missionary work. On October 
19 we held our annual parish supper and 
meeting. Sixty-five people attended. The 
annual reports from the parish officers and 
minister and from the allied organizations 
showed remarkable progress during a year 
of unusual conditions. On Oct. 28 the 
young people sponsored a _ Hallowe’en 


party for the whole church. It was very 
successful. * * Chapin Home.—The fif- 
ty-ninth anniversary of the founding of the 
Home was observed Tuesday, Oct. 25, 
with a large attendance at the sale in the 
afternoon, and at the “‘home cooked din- 
ner.”’ Preachers for November are: (13) 
communion service, Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer, and (27) Mrs. Ethel Freeman 
Nickelsen. Friday, Dec. 2, at 2 p. m., at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, a card party 
will be held for the benefit of the Home. 
Mrs. F. Ellwood Briggsis chairman. There 
will be a prize for each table and Christ- 
mas gifts will be on sale. * * Southold. 
—A Rally Day for the Sunday school was 
attended by ninety-five per cent of the 
membership and many visitors. The 
Ladies’ Society recently gave a Get-to- 
gether Social and invited all members 
of the parish. It was largely attended, 
and created a great deal of enthusiasm for 
the work of the coming year. The pulpit 
will be supplied for a few Sundays by 
R. H. Bird. * * All Souls.—The Brook- 
lyn Eagle, Oct. 17, printed a sermon by 
Mr. Greenway on ‘‘How Tall Is Your 
God?” He did not deplore the loss of 
what he called the “six-foot God,’ but 
rejoiced in the experience of “‘a God much 
bigger, much more to be honored and 
loved.’”’? At the Men’s Club, Oct. 25, Sen- 
ator William Lathrop Love spoke upon 
“Clean Government—a Moral Not a 
Political Issue.” Friday, Nov. 4, Mr. 
Greenway delivered his new illustrated 
lecture upon “‘My Experiences as a Big 
Game Hunter.” A Crucible Campaign 
was held from Oct. 23 to Nov. 6 inclusive. 
Old gold and silver of every kind were re- 
ceived to be sold for the benefit of the 
church. Sunday evening, Nov. 6, Hyatt 
Lodge of Masons and Clinton Lodge at- 
tended a service at which Mr. Greenway 
preached a Masonic sermon. ‘Church 
Life,” of which Mr. Greenway is editor- 
in-chief, the weekly paper of the Federa- 
tion of Churches in Brooklyn, has greatly 
improved under his virile touch. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Georgia Letter 


The month of September completed a 
year of my work as Superintendent. 
During this time we have seen very bad 
economic conditions brought on by short 
crops and unjustly low prices. Yet the 
people have supported our financial pro- 
gram very well in most cases, and in a few 
cases the support has involved great 
sacrifice that has been made in a very 
heroic spirit. 

My time is divided mainly between 
four churches. The first Sunday of each 
month is given to Rockwell church, near 
Winder. The Sunday school meets every 
Sunday morning. The young people meet 
regularly every Wednesday evening. The 
Women’s Mission Circle meets the Satur- 
day before every first Sunday. In each 


of these groups there is a fine spirit and 
good interest. This church has observed 
with special services Christmas, New Year 
and Labor Day. The church school, in 
the absence of the minister, observed 
Mothers’ Day and Children’s Day. Our 
meeting was held at the regular time— 
Thursday night through the first Sunday 
in August. Interest in these services was 
very good. The visiting ministers were 
Dr. Aubrey F. Hess and Rev. J. M. 
Rasnake, both of Atlanta. Our ‘‘Home- 
coming Day,” the first Sunday in August, 
was a special day attended by at least 
300 people. They heard two great sermons 
from Dr. Hess and Mr. Rasnake and 
ate an excellent Southern dinner served at 
the church. 
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The church at Canon, like that at Win- 
der, is very much alive. It has observed 
nearly all special days. The young people 
put on a pageant at Christmas. They 
also assisted with the Young People’s Day 
service, Feb. 14. They meet regularly 
Sunday evenings. The church school 
meets regularly every Sunday morning. 
The Children’s Day service sent out by the 
G. S. S. A. was used effectively by the 
school. The Women’s Mission Circle has 
done good work in relieving the social 
distress as well as in their general support 
of the church. Their spring and fall out- 
door meetings were very interesting. This 
church has partly paid its quota to the 
General Convention. Preaching services 
are held here on the second Sunday. One 
service was given to the observance of 
Mothers’ Day. 

The third Sunday is my regular day at 
“Old Harmony Church,’ near Senoia. 
The services here have been carried on 
regularly with good interest, except on two 
occasions when rain prevented. The 
meeting in August was well attended. We 
have about arranged for a union of the 
young people here. This church observed 
Christmas Sunday. Some of our members 
here are from families that have long been 
Universalists. We are hoping soon to re- 
organize the church school. 

Our church at Allatoona has its worship 
services regularly on the fourth |Sundays. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, recently of El 
Dorado, Ohio, has accepted election as 
minister of the church in Lansing, Mich. 

Miss Olivia E. Willis, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. S. J. Willis of Monson, Mass., 
having graduated from Dean Academy last 
June, is now a student at the Massa- 
chusetts State College at Amherst. 


Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., who now 
resides at Framingham Center, is to be 
the preacher at Framingham, Mass., and 
acting pastor. 

Rev. Samuel G. Dunham preached in 
Braintree, Mass., Oct. 30 and Nov. 6. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, was the speaker on Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 3, at the annual roll-call meet- 
ing of the Church of Our Savior, Waltham, 
Mass., Rev. Edgar R. Walker, pastor. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose, who has been serving 
as interim pastor at Haverhill, Mass., 
will close his services on Sunday, Nov. 27, 
and go to Florida for the winter season. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose tried his Illustrated 
Dramas at Haverhill, Mass., during 
October, to see if the Sunday evening ser- 
vice which has been abandoned for a 
number of years could be revived. Nearly 
2,000 people came out, averaging almost 
four hundred every Sunday night. ‘The 
Green Pastures” drew 400. “The Man 
Who Played God’ 360. “Rebecca of 


Its membership is widely scattered to 
neighboring towns, but the attendance and 
interest are good. We had a very in- 
teresting meeting in August. Rev. Thom- 
as Chapman did the preaching in a very 
fine manner. Great crowds greeted him 
as the one who had founded this church 
many years ago. Five young women 
joined the church. 

In Atlanta we are a part of the United 
Liberal Church, with the Unitarians form- 
ing the other half. Under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. Hess, this church has done a 
great work. It is meeting the great need 
in Atlanta for a church that is really liberal. 
This church ably entertained the Georgia 
Convention this year: Its various or- 
ganizations, church school, young people, 
and women, are all in good condition. 

Under the supervision of another of 
the South’s best ministers, Dr. John W. 
Rowlett, the Chattanooga church—the 
Shinn Memorial—is going forward right 
along. This church sent a large delega- 
tion to the Convention in Atlanta. Their 
choir was especially valuable for the good 
musical programs that it gave us during 
the Convention. Dr. Rowlett is well 
assisted by his talented wife, who is also 
an ordained minister. All departments of 
this church are carrying on a fine program. 
This church is a member of the Georgia 
Universalist Convention. 

Leonard C. Prater. 


and Interests 


Sunnybrook Farm” 350. ‘“‘The Miracle 
Man’ 410. “Ben Hur” 450. The col- 
lections added materially to the finances 
of the church. Nearly one-third of the 
congregations were men. 


Mr. Ito, who has been pastor of the 
Koishikawa Church in Tokyo, has re- 
signed and finished his work with the 
Japan Mission. He has received his re- 
tiring gift—Y150 of which was the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund held in the Japan Mis- 
sion treasury for some time. 


One day last summer Mr. James Tuttle, 
a faithful member of and attendant at 
the Universalist church in Pasadena, Cal., 
had an eighty-fifth birthday. It so hap- 
pened that Miss Eleanor Bissell discovered 
this fact, and, over the protests of the 
modest old gentleman, a luncheon was 
arranged for him by the ladies of the 
church, which was attended by some fifty 
people. On Oct. 27, which was almost but 
not quite the birthday of Miss Eleanor 
Bissell, Mr. Tuttle entertained a group of 
church people in her honor. 


Under the direction of its two student 
pastors, Messrs. Schwenk and Storm, the 
South Weymouth, Mass., church has ar- 
ranged a Sunday evening forum. The 
speakers for November are: Rey. Wilburn 
B. Miller, of the Unitarian church in 
Stow, on “Ethics and Religion in Modern 
Russia,’’ Nov. 6; Mr. Howard Gilman of 
Tufts College, on ‘Did the Kaiser Plan 


the War,” Nov. 13; Dr. Clarence R. Skin- 
ner, leader of the Community Church in 
Boston, on ‘Dangers of Being an Ameri- 
ean,’”’ Nov. 20; Rev. Howard. D. Spoerl, on 
“The Social Foundation of Religion,” 
Nov. 27. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pas- 
tor. So successful was the mothers’ 
breakfast, served by the teachers and of- 
ficers of the Sunday school to the mothers 
and members of the school last spring, 
that a fathers’ breakfast will be served to 
the members .of the school and their 
fathers on Sunday morning, Nov. 138. 
The newly organized Sunday school or- 
chestra will play under the direction of 
Mrs. Merne Reitler, and Mr. Niles will be 
in charge of the program. Following the 
breakfast the fathers will be guests of the 
school. The Universalist orchestra, a 
recent achievement, plays during the ses- 
sion of the Sunday school as well as on 
social occasions of the parish. The at- 
tendance at Sunday school is running each 
Sunday about ten ahead of the corre- 
sponding Sunday of last year. The size 
of the morning congregations also is larger 
than a year ago. Recent outside ad- 
dresses by Mr. Niles have included a 
speech before about six hundred citizens 
of South Denver at a meeting inaugurat- 
ing a program of unemployment relief. 
Mr. Niles has been selected by the chair- 
man of the Speakers’ Bureau of the Com- 
munity Chest to present the cause of 
the chest before the members of the 
Buchtel Club, an organization of pro- 
fessors at the University of Denver. At 
the dedication of the Mary Reed Library 
at the University of Denver, Mr. Niles 
had the honor of representing Dr. Richard 
Eddy Sykes, president of St. Lawrence 
University. Death has hit our parish 
hard during the last few weeks, taking 
away from us Mrs. C. M. Crickett, Mrs. 
Ella M. Hudson, Miss Betty June Cupp 
and Mrs. Charles M. Thompson. 


Massachusetts 


Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Each year the average church at- 
tendance has been growing. The average 
attendance in church to date this year is 
sixty higher than a year ago. The average 
attendance in the chureh school has in- 
creased 16 per cent. The entire parish met 
for a special parish meeting Oct. 13. A 
budget of $16,225 was unanimously adopt- 
ed. The every member canvass is to be 
made on Nov. 20. An effort is being made 
to secure as many pledges as possible by 
mail before the actual day of the canvass 
arrives. On Nov. 1, ninety-three pledges 
had been received. On the afternoon of 
Oct. 18, Miss Alice Enbom gave, before 
the women of the parish, an inspiring talk 
on the achievements of the Diabetic Camp. 
On Oct. 21, under the auspices of the church 
school, a Hallowe’en party was given. 
Over 200 attended. On the evenings of 
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Oct. 27 and 28 Mr. Brooks gave a lecture 
on his trip to Europe. Over 600 attended, 
and almost $200 was realized for the 
charity work of the King’s Daughters 
and for the choir boys’ fund. 


Maine 


Pittsfield.—Rev. M. G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. This parish is becoming increasingly 
alive to the educational program pro- 
moted by the church. The budget is be- 
ing raised by the appeal to the people to 
stand by the work which the church is do- 
ing for the community through its re- 
ligious education program. The parish is 
so organized that almost every one can 
find a place to fitin. For the men there is 
the Community Men’s Club; for the 
women the Ladies’ Aid and the Mission 
Circle; for the younger women, the Live 
Wires, which conducts an educational 
program along with its regular meeting, 
fillng a need between the high school and 
the women’s groups; for the high school 
age the Y. P. C. U. and the Clara Barton 
Guild; the Intermediate Union for the 
grammar school age and the Juniors for 
the younger children, as well as the Boy 
Scout and Camp-Fire groups; for the young 
mothers the Mothers’ Club; last, but not 
least, the church school for all ages. Oc- 
tober was observed by the church as Edu- 
cational Month, and the morning sermons 
were given over to the discussion of the 
various phases of religious education and 
its bearing on the home, the church, the 
community and the individual. There has 
been a gradual deepening of interest in 
this program and a steady support from 
the homes. The church school has in- 
creased its enrollment and the average 
attendance has been about 225. The prob- 
lem seems to be to provide room and equip- 
ment for the classes, rather than to find 
pupils and teachers. The church and 
church school profited much from the visit 
of Rey. John Ratcliff, president of the 
G. S. S. A., on Sept. 18. The Mission 
Circle is to give a “Friendly Supper’”’ Nov. 
12. Write to Friend Brothers for the par- 
ticulars of this novel and friendly event. 
The annual Pep Banquet of the State 
Y. P. C. U. was held here Oct. 28. Union- 
ers came from points between Caribou 
and Portland. 


Ohio 

Milford.—Rev. Harriet Druley, pastor. 
On Sunday, Oct. 30, the local W. C. T. U. 
held a worship service in our church. The 
president of the organization had previous- 
ly asked the minister to preach a sermon 
for them, and the date of World 'Temper- 
ance Sunday was chosen. A good rep- 
resentation increased the usual audience 
quite materially. The children of the 
church school sang a song appropriate to 
the occasion. Nov. 1 the ministers of 
Clermont County were invited to meet 
with the Methodist Association to discuss 
the advisability of forming an interde- 
nominational association. Five denomi- 


nations were represented and an organiza- 
tion was effected and the Methodist As- 
sociation disbanded. The one Universalist 
minister in the county, Rev. Harriet E. 
Druley, was elected vice-president of the 
new organization. The evening of Nov. 1 
our church held one of its quarterly family 
night meetings. This took the form of a 
covered dish supper. 

Springboro.—The Miami Association 
met there Oct. 1 and 2. Good weather, 
good attendance and a friendly spirit 
contributed to the success of the meeting. 
From our group, Charles Graham was 
elected president and Louise Jeannette 
Wright secretary. The Ladies’ Aid served 
all the meals. Oct. 14 the Y. P. C. U. put 
on the play, ‘‘Aaron Slick of Punkin Crick,”’ 
resulting in quite an addition to the 
treasury. At this writing the Ladies’ Aid 
is planning the usual election dinner and 
supper. 
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* 
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M WHO’S WHO 

* 

= Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, who 
* holds both Unitarian and Univer- 
* salist fellowships, is pastor of the 
* Unitarian church in Montclair, N. J. 
= Rev. H. C. Ledyard is pastor of 
* the Universalist church in Brock- 
* ton, Mass. 

x Rev. Robert M. Rice is assistant 
* pastor of the Church of the Redeem- 
* er, Minneapolis, Minn. 

* Mrs. Nellie E. Friend is the wife 
* of Victor A. Friend, President of the 
* Universalist General Convention. 

es Rev. Glenn Welmer Douglass, 
* writer of verse and of modern par- 
* ables under the name of Peleas 
* the Peripatetic, has been for ten 
* years pastor of the Union Church in 
* Woronoco, Mass. 

* 

* 
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DEATH OF DR. H. S. WHITMAN 


The Rev. Dr. Harrison S. Whitman, 
eighty-nine, retired Universalist minister 
and for many years president of West~ 
brook Seminary, died at his home in Port- 
land, Maine, Nov. 4. He was a native of 
Woodstock, a graduate of Bowdoin College 
and was former professor in Dean Acad- 
emy, Franklin, Mass.—Boston Herald. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1334) 
there must be growth, and wherever there 
is growth there can be no permanent la- 
bels. Rewards and punishments will con- 
tinue to attend upon good and evil, even 
as they do here; but they can not be flatly 
assigned forever on the basis of a few years 
of earthly life.” In place of rigid classi- 
fication the author attributes to God an 
unending process of redemption. ‘God 
will find His divine satisfaction not in view- 
ing the two groups of the saved and the 


damned, eternally severed, but in pursuing 
unwearied His chosen mission of seeking 
the lost.” 

Convenient as a reference book on the 
subject, this is also readable as a picture 
of a development of human thought upon 
a great human concern. 

* * 
Philosophy and Immortality 
Issues of Immortality. By Corliss 

Lamont. (Holt. $1.50.) 

A new volume in the interesting series 
entitled Religion and the Modern Age, 
this book is an essay on the philosophical 
implications of the idea of immortality. 
Mr. Lamont believes that philosophy is 
incomplete until it deals with this uni- 
versal problem and thus does its full part 
“toward the creation of those free men who 
have ceased to meditate on death because 
they understand its meaning and its place 
in the world that is their home.”’ He writes 
interestingly and illuminatingly of the 
changes in the temper of thought, and their 
consequences, in the past and in modern 
thought, for the belief in immortality. 

Liberal Protestants will find his analysis 
of their problem one that compels serious 
thought; their position he finds least satis- 
factory of all, for they are affected in all 
the rest of their thinking by the results of 
modern empirical investigations into the 
relations of body and mind, but have not 
yet faced squarely the implications of 
these investigations for all forms of belief 
in the soul. And if they retreat from the 
cold winds of science into the Aristotelian 
position regarding the unity of man’s 
nature they will find themselves among 
uncongenial companions who offend their 
susceptibilities by realistic descriptions of 
heaven and the after life. 

* * 


The Opening of the Door 


By Anne Christie and Mary Worth. 
(Meador Publishing Company, Boston. 
$1.50.) 

A little volume containing what purport 
to be ‘“‘messages”” which have come to two 
Canadian women describing the after life, 
commenting on our blind pursuit of ma- 
terial wealth, and especially deploring 
our acceptance of war. If we are to be- 
lieve these communications Mars is in- 
habited by a race superior to our own! 

* * 


LAYMEN’S BANQUET IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Through the notices in the Christian 
Leader, and the hundreds of cards sent to 
both laymen and ministers in Massa- 
chusetts, it is assumed that every church 
group knows of this attractive event. 
For those who may not have seen the in- 
vitation, it is repeated that on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 17, in the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, the laymen of the 
state will hold their annual rally and ban- 
quet. <A fine dinner is promised by the 
women of the church. The price for the 
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dinner, speaking, singing, and all, will be 
$1.10 per person. Dr. Rose of Lynn and 
Levertt P. Saltonstall, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, will be the 
speakers. 

Do not fail to send for your reservations 
to James D. Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue Avenue, 
Cambridge. 


* * 
MOHAWK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Mohawk Valley Conterence of Re- 
ligious Liberals closed its sessions at the 


Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, N. Y., ~ 


Oct. 26, when, after considering the subject 
for some time, it was decided by unanimous 
vote to form a fellowship between the 
Universalist and Unitarian denomina- 
tions, and the door was left open for the 
purpose of admitting any other liberal 
denomination to come in on the ground 
floor. 

The matter was discussed freely, and 
it was claimed that the movement would 
be more success‘ul if it came from the local 
organizations and grew upward, than if it 
came from a higher or larger body in the 
form of a recommendation to the smaller 
units. Finally this motion was carried 
without a dissenting voice: That the 
chairman of the Mohawk Valley Confer- 
ence of Religious Liberals appoint a com- 
mittee of three and that the Universalists 
present appoint a committee of three, 
these two committees to meet and formu- 
late plans for merger. 

The committees appointed were: Uni- 
versalists, Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, 
Utica; Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, Canton; 
Rev. Gustave Ulrich, Cortland. Unitari- 
ans, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, Schenectady, 
Rev. William W. Peck, Albany. 

The committee retired at once and was 
in conference for half an hour while Dr. 
Atwood was speaking, and then, through 
Mr. Lalone, made this report: ““The com- 
mittee unanimously recommends that the 
Mohawk Valley Conference of Religious 
Liberals be henceforth the Mohawk Valley 
Conference of the Free Churches of Amer- 
ica, constituted in full fellowship of the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches and 
ministers represented in this gathering, 
together with any other liberal church 
which may desire to enter this fellowship.” 

This was adopted by unanimous vote. 

Previously the con’erence had elected 
these officers: President, Hermon lL. 
Brockway, Ithaca; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
William W. Peck, Albany; Dr. Edward F. 
Horr, Barneveld; secretary, Prof. Willard 
Austen, Ithaca; treasurer, Mrs. Howard 
Biets, Syracuse. 

Dr. John M. Atwood of Canton de- 
livered an earnest address on the subject 
of theology. He said in part that Jesus 
had the power of God, the power of right- 
eousness, love and justice. The God in 
whom we believe is the God of power and 
of love, justice and truth. The atheism 
we fear is the lack of belief in the power of 
love, justice and truth. The theology we 


believe in is that based on human experi- 
ence in justice and love. God is always in 
His heaven. The way to find Him is to 
know Him. “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.” 

The addresses of the morning session 
were by Edwin A. Fairley, New York, 
“Religious Education; “Economics,” 
Harold P. Winchester, Albany; ‘‘Religion,”’ 
Hugh S. Tigner, Oneonta.— Utica Daily 
Press. 


Notices 


COMING EVENTS 


Laymen’s Banquet, Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Nov. 17. 
x * 
ATTENTION LEADER READERS! 


Under new postal rules a charge is made of two 
eents on each notification of change of address. 
Also copies undeliverable are subject to a charge of 
two cents. 

Before changing your address please send a card 
to the Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 

* * 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the General Convention Fellowship 
Committee wastheld in New York City on Oct. 26. 
The following action was taken: 

Acceptance of the transfer of Samuel G. Dunham 
from Massachusetts. Granting of full fellowship 
to T. Andrew Caraker. Renewal of license as minis- 
ter to Ruth Downing. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
Fa aS 
VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received Oct. 24, 1932, and accepted Rev. Don- 
ald B. Hoyt of Worcester, Mass. 
H. E. Latham, Secretary. 
* x 
Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK 


The sixteenth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the UniversalistChurch 
of the State of New York will be held in Christ 
Church, Middletown, beginning Friday evening, 
Novy. 25, 1932, and ending Sunday, Nov. 27. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers and for the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
it. 

Edna W. Bailey, Secretary. 
ca 3 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson, 

Nov. 15-18, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

Nov. 22-23, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Dean 
of the Chapel, University of Chicago. 

Ry C3 
UNITARIAN MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club will 
meet in EHliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, Nov. 14, at 11 a.m. Rev. J. H. Taylor of 
Westwood, Mass., will give the address on the sub- 
ject: “Property Rights, and the Right to Work.” 

oe 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


“Universalists at Home and Abroad”’ is to be the 
theme of the meeting at First Universalist Church, 
Chelsea, Nov. 16. The speaker will be Miss Harriet 
Yates, Field Supervisor General Sunday School 
Association. 

Directors’ Meeting at 5.45 p.m. Supper at 6.30. 
Tickets at the church, 40 cents. 

Evening meeting at 7.45. The Devotional Service 
arranged by Rev. C. Leslie Curtice will precede the 
address of the evening. Miss Susan Andrews, 
Executive Director of the General Sunday School 
Association, is arranging a Japanese Exhibit. 

To reach the church: At Scollay Square—Eastern 
Massachusetts Station—take a Revere Beach or 


Lynn car. Leave car at Cary Avenue. Church one 
block up on Cary Avenue. Or take the East Boston 
tunnel train and change at Maverick Station. Take 
a Chelsea-Meridian Street car. Leave car at car 
barns jn Chelsea and walk up Broadway (toward 
Revere) to Cary Avenue. 

Notify your director by Sunday, the 18th, if you 


desire a supper reservation. 
‘_eeek 


FOR SALE 


By Camp Hill Mission Circle, shelled pecans, un- 
cooked or salted. Prices on request. Send orders 
to 
Mrs. John J. Langley 
Camp Hill, Ala. 


Obituary 


. Nancy Darling 


In the death of Miss Naney Darling on Oct. 13, 
at the home of her sister, Mrs. A. B. Morgan of 
Woodstock, Vt., the Universalist denomination has 
lost a loyal and interested supporter and the Hart- 
land Universalist church one of its most consecrated 
members. 

She was born in Woodstock, the daughter of 
Charles E. and Janet (McIntyre) Darling, and 
early removed with them to Hartland, where she re- 
ceived her early education. She later studied at 
the Green Mountain Perkins Academy at South 
Woodstock and the Framingham, Mass., Normal 
College. A much wider education was gained 
through her intimacy with the finest of books, her 
research in nature study, history and genealogy. 
She was a teacher of note from the age of fifteen until 
her health prevented. She taught in Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, North Carolina, New 
York, and in London, England. She was for several 
years preceptress of Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. 
She was largely responsible for the organization of 
the Hartford Nature Club and inspired much of its 
remarkable work through the twenty-five years of 
its existence. She was a devoted member of our 
Universalist church at Hartland Four Corners, a 
teacher in its Sunday school and an inspiring parish- 
ioner to its many student pastors. When the church 
celebrated its centennial Miss Darling wrote and had 
printed a lengthy history of the church which was a 
literary gem. She was also recognized by noted 
genealogists of the country for the accuracy of 
her research, and the very week before her death 
she had just completed her family record for pub- 
lication in the fifth volume of the Compendium of 
American Genealogy. 

The funeral service was conducted by her life- 
long friend and former pupil, Rev. Stanley G. Spear, 
of Beverly, Mass., who spoke feelingly of her pure 
and unselfish life. It was the day of the monthly 
meeting of the Nature Club, and they attended in 
large numbers, as well as a wide circle of friends, to 
pay respect to one whom all loved and wished to 
honor. Burial was in the family lot at Hartland be- 
side her parents. The influence of Miss Darling 
will live in the lives of the many whom she inspired 
to nobler thinking and richer living. 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business aes 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 


Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

S) F. H. BURDETT, President 
+56 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $e .00 
pELerEON WES IS G Postpaid 


Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Pepa re ae to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures _ Which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in_ the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The foxes is Sclf-Pronouncing, by the pia of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


N Spectmen of Type . 
16 But Jé e/sus called themunto him, 
«, Land said, ~ Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morvece Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- - $2. 00 
ple silk marker, gold titicS......seee. 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho:' 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Ma» 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Ge: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 

A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


I suppose it is not irreverent to say that 
practically all candidates receive some 
help in preparing their public documents. 
In the case of a certain Mayor of New 
York of several years ago it was necessary 
not only to write the speech but to spell the 
longer words phonetically so that he could 
pronounce them. He was so dependent 
upon these scripts that on one occasion at 
a patriotic banquet he astonished all lis- 
teners by declaiming, ‘‘What we need is 
more of the spirit of one-seven-seven-six.”’ 
— New York World-Telegram. 

* * 


Customer: ‘“‘You said the tortoise I 
bought of you would live three hundred 
years, and it died the day after I bought 
It. 

Dealer: ‘“‘Now isn’t that too bad! The 
three hundred years must have been up.” 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 

* * 

Friend (gazing aloft): “Aren’t you wor- 
ried when you see your husband looping 
the loop?” 

Aviator’s Wife: “Oh, no. You see I 
remove all his loose change from his 
pockets before he goes up.’’—Jester. 

* * 

“They tell me your engagement is 
broken.” ’ 

“Yes; and Bill behaved abominably.”’ 

“But I thought you broke it yourself?” 

“So I did, but he made absolutely no 
fuss about it.’”’— Halifax Chronicle. 

* * 

We never paused to read those stories 
that the President has signed a bill setting 
aside $2,800,000,000, or some such amount, 
for this or that. Any sum above $8.75 is 
just hearsay with us.—Buffalo Courier- 
Express. 

* * 

Auntie (to small niece who wants light 
left on): “But you sleep in the dark at 
home, darling.” 

Betty: “Yes, but it’s my own dark at 
home, auntie.’”’— Humorist. 

* * 

Little girl, all excitement after Sunday 
school, says to her mother: ‘‘Oh, mother, 
we’ve been learning the books of the Bible 
and there’s an Amos in it but no Andy!”’— 
Funny Scraps. 

* * 

A prominent banker says he would en- 
joy running a newspaper column for just 
one day. And, boy, what we could do 
to a bank in half the time!—Boston Tran- 
script. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘‘What are the functions of 
the skin, Robert?” 

Bobby: “Its chief one is to prevent us 
from looking raw.”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

What a world! To be a valedictorian 
and then get a job working for a fellow 
who dropped out at the eighth grade.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
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The 
Houghton Mifflin 
Company 


Issues the 


Riverside Library of Dollar Books 


Here is a chance to get some of 


the famous works at a low price 


Adams: The Log of a Cowboy 

Adams: The Education of Henry Adams 
Ashton-Wolfe: Crimes of Love and Hate 
Ashton-Wolfe: The Forgotten Clue 
Ashton-Wolfe: The Thrill of Evil 
Bellamy: Looking Backward 

Bonaparte: The Corsican 

Bradford: Damaged Souls 

Bradford; Lee the American 

Burbank: The Harvest of the Years 
Cather: O Pioneers! 

Dana: Two Years Before the Mast 
Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities 

Eadie: I Like Diving 

Ellis: The Dance of Life 

Emerson: Essays 

Emerson: Representative Men 
Hagedorn: Roosevelt in the Bad Lands 
Hall: High Adventure 

Harte: The Luck of Roaring Camp 
Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter 


Hay: The First Hundred Thousand 

Hearn: Kwaidan 

Jewett: The Country of the Pointed Firs 

Johnson: Cannibal-Land 

Kropotkin: Memoirs of a Revolutionist 

London: The Son of the Wolf 

Mayo: The Standard-Bearers 

Rittenhouse: The Little Book of American 
Poets 

Sabatini: Cesare Borgia 

Sabatini: Torquemada 

Siringo: Riata and Spurs 

Stowe: Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Thayer: George Washington 

Thoreau: Walden 

Vaucaire: Bolivar the Liberator 

Vestal; Kit Carson 

Walden: A Dog-Puncher on the Yukon 

Weygand: Turenne, Marshal of France 

White: Woodrow Wilson 

Wiggin: My Garden of Memory 


Wiggin: Rebecea of Sunnybrook Farm 


Buy Your Books of Us 
Start Christmas Shopping Early 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALVAR W. POLK, Manager Book Department 


